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EASTER LILIES. 


BY FLETCHER BATES. 


See! those Easter lilies laid 

On the cross begin to fade. 

If the one who bore them hither 
Hath a faith that will not wither; 
If he hath within his bosom 

Love to God and man in blossom, — 
Though his dearest hopes decay, 
Health and riches pass away, 
Unseen crosses he can dress, 

And give life Easter cheerfulness. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A woman has been appointed ‘‘Presi- 
dente’ of Novaliches, in the Philippines, 
ten miles northeast of Manila. According 
to the Manila Freedom, Capt. Julien E. 
Gaujot, of the 27th Volunteer Infantry, 
could not find in Novaliches, where his 
company is garrisoned, a man whom he 
considered capable of holding the office, 
so he appointed a woman. The men did 
not like the innovation at first, but when 
they found that the new Presidente was 
backed by the military, they were careful 
to treat her with respect. She has filled 
the place so satisfactorily that the experi- 
ment is pronounced a success. The office 
of Presidente is equivalent to that of 
Mayor. 








Election returns indicate that many 
Kansas cities bave been carried for law- 
enforcement by the women’s vote. Wichita 
and several others have gone against it, 
notwithstanding the women. The full 
returns were not received when the 
Woman’s JOURNAL went to press; but 
the friends of law and order have swept 
the largest part of Kansas, and it is con- 
ceded that ‘‘the women did it.’’ While it 
is reported that some cities went against 
temperance in spite of the women’s vote, 
it is nowhere recorded that any city went 
against temperance because of the wom- 
en’s vote. 





Toledo, ©., has a new Charter Com- 
mission. Mayor ‘Golden Rule’’ Jones 
had the right to name one member at 
large and one on the regular board. Heap- 
pointed Miss Jane Brownley and Dr. Mary 
Law. Last week one of the male mem- 
bers resigned, and Dr. Emma Butman 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 





In Illinois, the bill making fathers and 
mothers joint guardians of their children, 
which has passed the Senate and passed 





its second reading in the House, is about 
to come up in the House for its final vote. 
It is expected to carry, but Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch desires Illinois friends 
to write to their Representatives, asking 
their support for it, and also to Gov. 
Richard Yates, asking him to sign it. The 
township suffrage bill has not yet reached 
a vote in either House. It is approved by 
many leading clubs of Illinois, among 
them the Chicago Women’s Club, which 
endorsed it by a vote of five to one. 


_ Om 


A bill has been introduced in the Illi- 
nois Legislature providing that voters 
who are too drunk to mark their ballots 
may be assisted by two election officers. 
The Chicago Record pertinently says: 
‘There is no good reason for such a law. 
Men who are too drunk to know ‘how to 
mark their ballots are incapable of know- 
ing whom they should vote for.’’ Mean- 
while Jane Addams, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
and a host of sober women in Illinois 
who could mark their ballots without the 
help of two election officers, are excluded 
from the ballot-box. 





The New York Committee of Fifteen, 
after three months’ investigation, finds 
that the enormous sum of $3,600,000 is 
paid annually for protecting vice in New 
York City. Of this sum $3,000,000 is paid 
by gambling dens, pool-rooms, and disor- 
derly houses, and the balance of $600,000 
is paid for the privilege of keeping saloons 
open after hours. 
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Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, ad- 
dressed the College Club of Boston last 
Saturday, on “The Woman Question at 
Home and Abroad.” After humorously 
alluding to woman as ‘‘a subject about 
which no man knows anything,” he pro- 
ceeded to give a witty address, which was 
a curious mixture of liberality and conser- 
vatism, but interesting throughout as ex- 
pressing the views of an intelligent Ger- 
man after some years of residence in 
America. There was a great deal of truth 
in it, and also a good deal that clearly 
showed the Old-World bias against equal 
rights for women. 





It had been understood that Professor 
Miinsterberg was opposed to woman suf- 
frage, and the ‘‘Antis,’’ who were out in 
force, expected to hear very strong utter- 
ances on their side; but they must have 
been disappointed. The professor said 
that whenever he read the arguments in 
favor of suffrage, they inclined him to op- 
pose it, and whenever he read the argu- 
ments against it, they inclined him to 
believe in it. (It was rumored that Mrs. 
Henry M. Whitney had lately sent him a 
quantity of remonstrant literature, which 
called out this remark.) He added that 
if on the whole he was opposed, it was 
because he thought suffrage would add 
one more to the forces tending to draw 
American women away from the home. 
He thought that the whole tendency of 
women’s higher education in America was 
against the home, while in Germany it 
was not. He said: ‘‘Coéducation strength- 
ens the girls, refines the boys, and de- 
creases sexual tension, but it tends to 
disillusion; the girls discover long too 
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early how stupid boys are! 





Professor Miinsterberg pointed out that 
at present girls are going in for higher 
education more and more, and young men 
less and less, and that the results are 
unfortunate. His sensible conclusion was 
that the remedy must be found, not in 
trying to keep girls out of college, but in 
trying to draw more young men in. “If 
man will take his part in the higher 
culture,”’ said Professor Miinsterberg, ‘‘it 
will be all right.”’ 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next Fortnightly meeting will be 
held at 3 Park Street in the rooms of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., on Tuesday, 
April 9, at 8 P. M. Mrs. Esther F. Bo- 
land will give an account of her last sum- 
mer in Europe, when she visited the Paris 
Exposition, saw the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, and took cognizance of many 
other things in the Old World that many 
tourists fail to see. Mrs. Boland is so in- 
teresting in the narration of her experi- 
ences, and has the faculty of going 
through the world with such clear vision, 
that her audience, even if much travelled, 
will not fail of enjoying a delightful after- 





noon. The usual admission fee of 15 
cents will be expected from those who are 
not members of the Association. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


The Women Students’ Association in 
Paris lately listened to an address by Dr. 
Jean Charcot, the eminent physician, on 
the dangers of hypnotism. He took the 
ground that hypnotism is almost always 
injurious and objectionable; that hysteri- 
cal patients may sometimes be helped by 
suggestion, but that this method of treat- 
ment is of doubtful value, and is always 
dangerous, 





Equal suffrage is being accomplished 
practically and in the most natural and 
effective way in the municipal system of 
school government adopted in the State 
Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. The stu- 
dents are grown young men and women. 
When the first common council of the 
school met, the sight of women aldermen 
made some conservative young men shud- 
der. Mayor Bierce, a student, presided 
at the council and announced his appoint- 
ments. He named Miss Mabel Rowland 
for city clerk, which was not offensive to 
the conservatives. But when he named six 
girls for the strenuous positions of police- 
men, the male aldermen chorused an ex- 
cited protest. The trouble was ended by 
an equal division of the police appoint- 
ments between the two sexes, 


David W. Hitchcock, a retired Boston 
merchant, has left Wellesley College a 
large sum to establish scholarships for 
worthy students, with the unusual stipula- 
tion that colored girls and Roman Catholic 
girls be excluded from the benefits of the 
fund. The holders of the scholarships 
must also be of American parentage on 
both sides. Mr. Hitchcock wrote that he 
imposed these restrictions “because I feel 
that the introduction into said seminary 
of pupils who differ essentially in race or 
religion from the others may prevent the 
best interests thereof.’’ Considerable curi- 
osity is felt as to whether the bequest will 
be accepted. 





The women students of the University 
of Pennsylvania have been offered a prize 
of $1,000 for the best thesis on a scientific 
subject embodying results of independent 
laboratory research by women in biology, 
chemistry, or physics. The prize is of- 
fered by the American Woman’s Table at 
the zoélogical station at Naples. There 
are thirty-five women students in science 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 





Albion ( Mich.) College is to have a new 
library building, to cost $10,000, the gift 
of Mrs. Charlotte T. Gassette, of Albion, 
as a memorial to her daughter. 


The Teachers’ College of New York 
City has received $100,000 from a New 
York man and his wife, who say, in mak- 
ing the gift: 

The entire amount is to be expended in 
the erection and equipment of a free 
school in the neighborhood of the college, 
the aim of the school to be to promote 
the study of problems connected with 
public school instruction, and the develop- 
ment of various educational forces in 
social life. The building will contain 
rooms for regular instruction for fifty 
children in a kindergarten, 240 children in 
eight elementary grades, and four special 
classes in sewing, cooking, manual train- 
ing, music, etc. There will be a gymna- 
sium, baths, library, reading rooms, ac- 
commodation for evening classes, club 
meetings, and social gatherings. 

The givers request that living rooms be 
provided for four or five resident officers, 
at least two of whom shall be trained set- 
tlement workers, appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the Council of the University 
Settlement Society of this city. 

The experiment is in some respects the 
most important educational undertaking 
yet assumed by Teachers’ College. It 
aims to incorporate with its regular pub- 
lic-school work the best that the social 
settlements have to offer, and to give ped- 
agogical students the opportunity of 
studying under favorable conditions, and 
with the assistance of @ university profes- 
sional school for teachers, the most im- 
portant problems of public education. 


The recent gift of $110,000 from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller to Vassar College, for 
a new residence hall, makes it possible to 
carry out at once the plan for a quadrangle 
on the northern part of the campus, 

Miss Boyd, of the Greek department of 
Smith College, has sailed for Crete, hav- 
ing been given leave of absence by the 





college to continue the excavations which 
she superintended there last year. 

The Boston branch of the Smith Col- 
lege Alumne Association will produce 
“The Romancers,’’ by Edmond Rostand, 
at Copley Hall, on the afternoon of April 
17 and the evening of April 18. Miss Jo- 
sephine Sherwood, who formerly took the 
part of the heroine, and will play the same 
role on this occasion, is directing the 
rehearsals. 





Miss Anna McKaig, of Washington, Pa., 
has been elected dean of Wilson College 
for Women at Chambersburg, Pa. 





J. Warren Sunderland, who is now 
living at Collegeville, Pa., at the age of 87 
years, claims the distinction of having 
founded at Collegeville, in 1851, one of 
the first institutions to offer college ad- 
vantages to women. The institution was 
in existence twenty-five years, during 
which nearly 2,000 young women were ed- 
ucated, and more than a hundred gradu- 
ates took the degree of bachelor of arts. 

The highest academic honors at Bryn 
Mawr, except the doctor’s degree, are the 
European fellowship awarded to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class, the President 
M. Carey Thomas European fellowship, 
awarded to a student who has done one 
year of graduate work at the college, and 
the Mary E. Garrett European fellowship, 
awarded toa student who has done two 
years’ graduate work, The chapel was 
crowded, and the applause was over- 
whelming when these three fellowships 
last week were awarded respectively to 
Ellen Deborah Ellis of Philadelphia, Net- 
tie Varia Stevens of Palo Alto, Cal., and 
Kate Niles Morse of Haverhill, Mass. The 
five students of highest grade in the class 
of 1901 were Ellen Deborah Ellis, Hannah 
Theresa Rowley, Marian Reilley, Bertha 
May Cooke, and Caroline Seymour Daniels, 

F. M. A. 





LAYING A CHURCH CORNER-STONE IN 
AFRICA. 





Rev. Ellen Groenendyke, United Breth- 
ren Missionary at Rotifunk, West Africa, 
writes inthe Woman's Evangel for March 
of a trip “in a hammock swung on a pole, 
with a canopy over it and four muscular 
men under it,’’ a method of transporta- 
tion in vogue in that part of the world. 
She went to Moyamba, to take part in the 
laying of the corner-stone of a church. 
She says: 

Moyamba is a town on the west side of 
the west branch of the Bargru River. Our 
new church will occupy a splendid site, 
midway between the native town and the 
government buildings, and is of easy 
access to each. 

Dec. 5 was a great day in Moyamba. 
The new cart arrived about noon, on the 
heads of eight men. It was soon set up, 
and Southern Indiana Branch’s yoke of 
oxen were first hitched up, and, amid 
great enthusiasm and excitement, the first 
load of stone was hauled. Madam Yoko, 
hearing of the event, requested that this 
novel performance take place again the 
next day, that she and her people who 
had just arrived might witness it. At 4 
P. M. the audience gathered about the 
country-cloth-covered booth. The com- 
manding officer of this detachment of 
frontier soldiers acted as chairman. This 
he did to our utmost satisfaction, and 
touched all hearts by the gracefulness 
and beauty of his address, Superintend- 
ent King made an address, explaining the 
occasion and its significance. He then 
proceeded to give individuals the choice 
of what portion of the building they 
would erect. The large window in the 
rear of pulpit was valued at five guineas, 
the eight small ones at two guineas each, 
the door at three guineas, the pulpit and 
altar at five guineas, the stone at seven 
shillings and sixpence per hundred, and 
the iron roofing at three shillings per pan. 
The large window and door were quickly 
taken, and Madam Yoko, paramount chief 
of the Mendis of Ronietta District, took 
one of the small windows, followed as 
quickly by her clerk taking another, and 
her hammock boys another, Chief Momo 
Grammo, of Moyamba, another, the chief 
of Tungea another, the sergeants and a 
Sierra Leone woman the remainder. ‘The 
dispenser in the hospital took the pulpit 
and altar, his second splendid gift, while 
the Frontiers took twenty-two pans. 
Other subscriptions and a cash collection 
of £2, two shillings, and two pence made 
the sum for the day £44, ten shillings, 
and eight pence. The subscriptions called 
out hearty cheers, and Madam Yoko and 
Mrs. Eva Johnson, a trader, delivered the 
collection to Superintendent King, and 
the corner-stone was laid, to complete 
this very remarkable and enjoyable ser- 
vice. Madam Yoko and clerk, the chief 
of Moyamba, and several native workers 
took dinner with us, and the regular 
prayer-meeting, with two child baptisms, 
closed the day. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. J. C. LeaGuer, of Galveston, has 
given $5,000, one-half the cost of repairing 
the damage done to the Ball High School 
in that city by the storm of last fall. She 
is a daughter of George Ball, who gave 
the school to the city. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL is taking an 
Easter trip, lecturing on ‘Arts and 
Crafts,’’ a subject very dear to her heart, 
and will visit Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Tuskegee, Ala., 
Tryon, N. C., and probably Baltimore and 
New York. 

MLLE. MARIE BRESLAU has just been 
made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in France, She is the third woman painter 
to achieve this distinction. Rosa Bonheur 
and Mme, Demont-Breton were the first 
and second. Mlle. Breslau is a pupil of 
Carolus Duran, She was awarded a gold 
medal by the jury of the Exposition last 
summer, and her works have attracted 
attention in a number of salons. 

Miss Morris has just been reappointed 
lieutenant-colonel on the staff of Governor 
Chandler, of Georgia. It is only in the 
South that women are appointed on a 
governor’s staff, A woman holding such 
a place assists at social functions of a 
state character, and on great state occa- 
sions of a military character. Miss Morris 
is secretary of the Georgia Society of 
Chattanooga, She is an accomplished 
horsewoman, linguist, and musician. 

Miss Lizzie Wooster, of Topeka, Kan., 
whose works have just been adopted by 
the United States government for use in 
the Indian schools, is described as a wo- 
man of slight build, fair complexion, and 
brown hair. She dresses simply, talks 
with charm and animation, but cares little 
for society. Miss Wooster is a descend- 
ant of General Wooster of Revolutionary 
fame, after whom Wooster, O., was 
named, and of Edward Wooster, after 
whom Worcester, Mass., was named. 
The difference in spelling is due to an 
early dispute in the family, some of the 
members of which went to Ohio. 

Mrs. AuGustA ApLer, of California, 
has patented a tourist stool, which prom- 
ises to be useful to travellers. The stool 
is made of aluminum, weighs twenty- 
eight ounces, and, it is said, will sustain 
a weight of 500 pounds. It has a cush- 
ioned revolving seat, which can be raised 
to the standard height of chairs, or low- 
ered to a height suitable for a child. It 
can also be used as a footstool. It can be 
packed into a moderate-sized satchel, and 
when carried on the arm has the appear- 
ance of a shopping-bag. Mrs. Adler will 
have the device manufactured in Chicago. 

Mme. ADOLPHE MELIor has_ been 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Political Economy Society in France, of 
which Emile Levasseur is president. She 
is the first woman to be admitted. Mme, 
Méliot is the author of a number of able 
reports of the various Congresses on sub- 
jects relating to political economy. The 
high appreciation of her reports by ex- 
perts in the different branches had much 
to do with opening to her the doors of 
this society, which have hitherto been 
kept obstinately closed against women. 
She was nominated by G. R. Lévy and 
A. Sabatier. 

Mrs. ANDREW Simonps, of Charleston, 
S. C., president of the Women’s Board of 
the Southern Industrial Exposition, is 
proving her ability to meet the require- 
ments of the honorable position entrusted 
to her. She addressed a mass-meeting re- 
cently in Charleston, at the request of the 
president of the exposition board. She 
expressed some diffidence upon making a 
speech for the first time in public, and 
proceeded to give a witty, practical talk 
on methods of raising money for the cur- 
rent expenses of the woman’s building. 

Mme. LANCELOT-CROCE, who has just 
been decorated with the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor in France, is the first 
woman to receive it for her work as a 
sculptor. Her name was proposed by 
M. Millerand, the Minister of Commerce. 
Mme. Lancelot-Croce is a Frenchwoman, 
who early showed talent, and won several 
prizes, including a bourse de voyage. She 
used this to visit Italy. She took up her 
residence in Rome, and married an Italian 
artist. Queen Margarita admired her 
work, and as she was both an engraver 
and a medalist, she was chosen two years 
ago by King Humbert to make the medal 
for the jubilee of the Queen of Italy. She 
was also chosen to design the medal for 
the centenary of Volta, and that for the 
ninetieth birthday of Pope Leo XIII. She 
is said to be much beloved. 
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GLIMPSES OF ITALY. 

An American woman travelling in Italy 
writes from Naples, March 9: 

‘*How I wish you could all look from my 
window on the charming outlook before 
me! We have had three days of broken 
weather; 24 hours of storm and rain; then 
24 hours gray, windy, and showery; then 
a night of furious gale and rain, About 
65 P. M. the shutter-man came in yester- 
day to close our outside blinds, Pointing 
to the black clouds, he said something 
about ‘“‘catena,’’ evidently informing us 
that the storm was going to beat in, and 
sure enough, very shortly a gale swept up 
driving the rain. At night it blew round 
the house as though it would burst open 
the doors and windows. It abated as the 
sun rose, and now the blue sky is full of 
white clouds, and the whole world seems 
bathed in light and freshness. The blue 
and green waves are rolling in, throwing 
sheets and showers of white spray against 
the embankment. The long promontory 
of Posilippo, with its villas on one side 
and the hills of Sorrento and Capri on che 
other, are gleaming and flashing from all 
their slopes and windows in the lovely 
light. There is a wonderful beauty in 
this atmosphere. But I doubt the weather 
really clearing this morning. We have a 
delightful interlude sometimes, and then 
the white clouds turn black, the sirocco 
comes rushing on, and we are in storm 
again. But in the coldness of the tempest 
the thermometer only fell to 62 in the 
early morning, running up again to 64 and 
66 as the sun rises above the hills, For 
many days it stands at 68 through the 
midday and afternoon, We congratulate 
ourselves that if we are ever kept in by 
the weather we have such a beautiful 
out-doors before our windows. 

‘“‘Wednesday was a lovely day, and we 
took advantage of it to make a charming 
excursion to Capri, the beautiful island 
that lies in the bay, about an hour’s sail 
in fine weatber. We had a delightful 
sail, Naples rising in terraces behind us, 
Vesuvius, past which we crossed, rising 
with its twin peaks and column of vapor 
against the blue, with all its white vil- 
lages on its slopes; along the hills of Sor- 
rento, and then across the straits to Capri, 
whose blue peaks changed into bold, 
rocky hills, their perpendicular crags 
towering up one thousand feet, above the 
sea. Its shores are all terraced vineyards, 
orchards, and villages. 

‘“‘We ran along a wall of lofty cliffs to the 
celebrated Blue Grotto. There the steamer 
lay to, and a flock of skiffs came darting 
over the waves like atlock of white sea- 
gulls, and danced round the steamer to 
take its passengers into the grotto, At 
the bottom of the cliffs we saw a small, 
black, arched hole, over which the waves 
tossed sheets of spray. This was the en- 
trance. The light skiffs would carry two 
passengers, and had to dart through the 
passage in the trough of the wave. My 
friend does not like the water and de- 
clined to go, but I thought I would not 
come to the very entrance and not see the 
show, so I dropped down into a skiff with 
a young English girl, also alone. There 
was a ladder on one side of the steamer 
for the outgoing and one on the other side 
for the returning passengers. Well, our 
skiff darted off, and I enjoyed the passage 
over the high green waves. The boatmen 
are skilful. and our skiff danced like a 
cockle; but when we came under the cliffs 
to the black, wet hole, it did not look at- 
tractive. All the boats lay around, and as 
each shot through, all successively raised 
ashout. When our turn came we both 
lay down flat in the boat; just as the 
wave receded the boat shot in; the boat- 
man dropped down, seized a chain that is 
carried through the entrance, and guided 
the boat through. A shower of spray 
rushed after us and gave us a shower bath 
that we did not bargain for. Almost be- 
fore I could think that it was very disa- 
greeable, we were floating in a large cavern 
forty feet high, on sky-blue tranquil water, 
It is just about azure blue from the reflec- 
tion, and anything plunged into the water 
has a peculiar silvery appearance. The 
boatman rowed round, pointing out the 
peculiarities. 

“Then we took our turn, shot out as we 
had entered, and rowed back to the ship, 
where my friend was rather disgusted at 
my damp and dilapidated condition. For- 
tunately we soon returned to Capri and 
went to the Hotel of the Blue Grotto for 
lunch. I got the people to take my cloak 
and scarf to dry, and, putting on an extra 
wrap, I was allright. But I came to the 
conclusion that the show places were 
something of a humbug, and it is not in 
visiting them that one gets the enjoyment 
of travel. So far as pleasure was con- 
cerned my friend had the best of it. Still, 
I had seen the Blue Grotto and she had 
not. In very fine, calm weather, to row 
from Capri over the lovely water along the 
bold shores, and go in when there is no 
swell and no crowd, would be very de- 
lightful. To go with an excursion crowd 
does not pay. But our lunch in the open 
air on the charming terrace of the hotel, 





| with the wonderful rocky peaks towering 


above us on all sides, the orange groves 
and vineyards below us, and the splendid 
bay with its picturesque shores before us, 
was worth going for. And the drive after- 
ward round and up the hills to the other 
town of Anacapri on a plateau 800 feet 
above the sea, winding round the edge of 
the hills which rise about one thousand 
feet higher still, was magnificent. So we 
came home after a delightful outing. But 
the principal thing I got from my Blue 
Grotto adventure is that no one can fool 
me by dilating on the glories that I 
missed. 

“On another exquisite day we took a 
charming drive all along the coast of 
Posilippo, with the bay of Naples on one 
side and the bay of Baiae on the other, 
with a broad inland valley running up be- 
tween — certainly one of the loveliest 
drives I ever took, 

“There is something peculiarly lovely 
and smiling about Naples and its envi- 
rons. Sicily is certainly grander and more 
wonderfully picturesque, and its colors, 
both of water and hills, are marvellous 
beyond anything I ever saw elsewhere. 
But the accommodations are inferior, often 
poor, and the country is wild. Altogether 
we feel as though we had returned to civ- 
ilization and ease, and were in communi- 
cation with the world now we are back in 
Naples. As to American public affairs, we 
should know nothing were it not that B. 
has taken to sending us the Outlook. The 
papers here hardly mention the name of 
our country, and the Paris Herald, which 
professes to be an American paper, gives 
absolutely nothing but reports of fashion- 
able doings and so-called “society news.”’ 
Some of our friends had been somewhat 
anxious lest in the course of our Sicilian 
wanderings we might have been captured 
by the Mafia and held for ransom in some 
out-of-the-way corner. I never saw any- 
thing suggestive of bandits in Sicily. I 
never even heard the word mentioned all 
the time I was there. Certainly the 
stream of tourists seemed absolutely with- 
out apprehension, 





A MAGNIFICENT CHANDELIER. 

Miss Jean Gordon, of New Orleans, 
writes of a rare chance to secure the most 
beautiful chandelier, probably, in Amer- 
ica, which she is trying to sell for an im- 
poverished friend. Miss Gordon writes: 


It is by far the handsomest chandelier 
I have ever seen, and is acknowledged the 
finest in the South. There are a pair. 
They were bought at an auction in a cha- 
teau on the outskirts of Paris after the 
terrible days of the Commune, and brought 
to this country. They cost at this sale, 
exclusive of the packing, freight, custom 
duties, etc., $3,000 a piece. They are 
now offered at that price for the pair, in- 
cluding packing, freight, etc. One is of 
French crystal and bronze dorée, There 
are thirty lights, and they could be read- 
ily adjusted for electricity. Of course 
they would only do for very large parlors 
or club rooms. The other chandelier is 
of bronze, and took the prize at the Paris 
Exposition of 1868. A bunch of game 
which hangs midway is said to be the per- 
fection of art and workmanship. 

This friend of mine was very wealthy, 
and had the most beautiful articles of 
vértu I have ever seen anywhere, not ex- 
cepting in museums. It is the collection 
of several generations. She has lost every- 
thing, owing to two successive crevasses 
on her plantation. 

Anyone wishing to know more about 
these chandeliers may address Miss Gor- 
don at 1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, 
A photograph of them can be seen at the 
office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
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NOT MR. SAUNDERS. 


In an account of the recent debate on 
equal suffrage in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature which has appeared in a number of 
Massachusetts papers, it is stated that 
Mr. Fall called attention to the fact that 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs, Mary 
A. Livermore were both of them over 
eighty, and urged the Legislature to give 
the ballot to these two illustrious citizens 
this year, as it might never have another 
chance; and that Mr. Charles R, Saunders 
retorted that it was not worth while to 
grant them the suffrage at all, if they 
were likely to live only so short a time to 
enjoy it. In justice to Mr, Saunders, it 
should be said that this remark was not 
made by him, but by one of the other 
members who spoke against the bill. 


Oo” 


A BUSINESS WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The recent entertainment for the benefit 
of the Business Women’s Association of 
New York netted a good-sized sum, says 
Harper’s Bazar. The money is for the 
equipment of the club-rooms, a debt as- 
sumed by the members, The society is 
prospering. It supplies a quiet, restful 
place where a tired woman may turn her 
back on the noise and scramble and poor 
cooking of the average quick-lunch restau- 
rant, and get for a small price a few 
things well cooked, and eat them in 
peace and comfort. In addition, the cozy 
reading and rest rooms of the club are an 





attraction and benefit. Theclub quarters 
are in the fourteenth story of one of the 
big office buildings, a height which 
secures fresh, pure air on the hottest days 
of summer, a valuable requisite to women 
whose club needs last the year through. 
Various associate enterprises have devel- 
oped in connection with it. The Employ- 
ment Bureau is one of the most important. 
Secretaries, ex pert bookkeepers, insurance 
women, heads of departments, advertising 
agents, together with stenographers and 
typewriters, are on the club’s list, which 
is rapidly becoming a valuable reference 
in the business world. The grade of 
capability is so high that not long ago no 
takers among the unemployed of the club 
could be found for a ten-dollar-a-week 
place. The club aspires to a membership 
of 500, although with its present list it is 
self-supporting. The larger number will 
give sufficient income to make some de- 
sirable extension, The association is man- 
aged by a board of directors, appointed 
by the members once a year. These 
directors appoint house, entertainment, 
finance, and other committees. Club 
members may bring men to luncheon on 
Saturdays. The club is open daily from 
9A. M.to5 P. M., and on the evenings 
when entertainments are given, dinner is 
served from 5.30 to 7. The initiation fee 
is $2, and the yearly dues $6. 
2 -—""" 


IN MEMORIAM. 


REUBEN PETERSON, 

The death of Reuben Peterson, of East 
Boston, brings a sense of personal loss. 
Not to the poor alone, though what his 
service to the poor has been no one but 
those closest to him can ever estimate; 
but every one in his great circle of ac- 
quaintance looked to him for advice, for 
sympathy, for help in hard places, and no 
one ever looked in vain, Literally he gave 
himself to others, and gave because he 
loved to. In his home, in his business, in 
his social relations, in his church, in the 
various charitable and reform movements 
with which he was connected, he was 
a centre of beneficence, a never-failing 
source of strength, and hope, and comfort, 

For nearly forty years he was Boston 
paymaster of the State aid appropriation 
for soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, 
and commissioner of soldiers’ relief of the 
city of Boston. The position was one that 
only a humane man, a just, upright, and 
wise man, could rightly fill, and he filled 
it completely and perfectly. During all 
these forty years and more he has resided 
in East Boston, and has sent out such 
strong roots in all directions that in his 
taking-off the whole community is the 
poorer. His summer home has been in 
Duxbury, on the ancestral farm, the fam- 
ily possession for upwards of three hun- 
dred years, and it was there he died. 

His wife, Julia Turner Beale, of Scitu- 
ate, survives him, and they have two chil- 
dren and eight grandchildren, Their mar- 
riage has been an ideal one. They have 
been so absolutely identified one with the 
other that no one who knows them ever 
separates them in thought or speech. 
Their home has been a perfect illustration 
of what a home should be; a cozy nest for 
the innermost home circle, but with doors 
always wide open for all who sought its 
comfortable cheer. It has been preémi- 
nently a woman suffrage house, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peterson being suffragists born. 
They were among the founders of the 
East Boston Suffrage Club, and have 
always been strong and active workers. 
In Mr, Peterson the suffrage cause loses a 
tower of strength. But his work stands. 
So much of a good man as can die is dead; 
but the life-energy continues, transformed 
into forces of rectitude and nobleness that 
will work forever for the uplifting of 
society. ?. 
Sided 


FALS8US IN UNO—FALSUS IN OMNIBUS. 








BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


Caroline F. Corbin, of Chicago, in a 
long letter in the New York Sun of March 
24, gives her readers a column of supposed 
historical facts, which, on examination, 
are found to be a bundle of fables. She 
has no just appreciation of the dignity 
and intelligence of the great women who, 
all through history, and in all countries, 
have demanded their political, civil, and 
social rights. 

Her first blunder is in regard to educa- 
tion. She gives Mary Lyon precedence 
over Emma Willard and Horace Mann; 
whereas both were born before her. Mrs, 
Willard was teaching school in Connecti- 
cut when Mary Lyon was but seven years 
old, and Horace Mann was a member of 
the Legislature and Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Boston before she 
opened her school at Mt. Holyoke. 

Mrs. Corbin is mistaken in attributing 
the demand for higher education for 
women to the ‘‘fathers.’’ Women pro- 
tested against disfranchisement and re- 
stricted education at the very foundation 
of the government. The wife of one 
President and the mother of another, 





Abigail Smith Adams, was an American 
woman whose political insight was worthy 
of remark. She early protested against 
the formation of a new government in 
which woman should be unrecognized, 
demanding for her a voice and representa- 
tion, In March, 1776, she wrote to her 
husband, then in the Continental Con- 
gress: 

I long to hear you have declared an 
independency; and, by the way, in the 
new code of laws which I suppose it will 
be necessary for you to make, I desire 
you to remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than 
your ancestors. Do not put such unlim- 
ited power into the hands of husbands. 
Remember, all men would be tyrants if 
they could. If particular care and atten- 
tion are not paid to the ladies, we are 
determined to foment a rebellion, and 
will not hold ourselves bound to obey any 
laws in which we have no voice or repre- 
sentation. 

Again and again did Mrs, Adams urge 
the establishment of an independency 
and the limitation of man’s power over 
woman, declaring all arbitrary power 
dangerous and tending to revolution. 
Nor was she less mindful of equal advan- 
tages of education: 

If you complain of education in sons, 
what shall I say in regard to daughters, 
who every day experience the want of it? 

She expressed a strong wish that the 
new Constitution might be distinguished 
for its encouragement of learning and 
virtue. Nothing more fully shows the 
dependent condition of a class than the 
method used to secure their wishes. Mrs. 
Adams felt herself obliged to appeal to 
masculine selfishness in showing the re- 
flex action woman’s education would 
have upon man, “If,” said she, ‘‘we 
mean to have heroes, statesmen, and 
philosophers, we should have learned 
women,’”’ Thus did the Revolutionary 
‘*mothers’’ urge the recognition of equal 
rights when the Government was in the 
process of formation. 

The women of the South, too, early 
demanded political equality. The coun- 
ties of Mecklenberg and Rowan, North 
Carolina, were famous for the patriotism 
of their women. Mecklenberg claims to 
have issued the first declaration of inde- 
pendence, and, at the centennial celebra- 
tion of this event in May, 1875, proudly 
accepted for itself the derisive name given 
this region by Tarleton’s officers, ‘*The 
Hornets’ Nest of America.’’ This name— 
first bestowed by British officers upon 
Mrs. Brevard’s mansion, then Tarleton’s 
headquarters, where that lady’s fiery 
patriotism and stinging wit discomfited 
this General in many a sally—was at last 
held to include the whole county. 

In 1778, only two years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted, and 
while the flames of war were still spread- 
ing over the country, Hannah Lee Cor- 
bin, of Virginia, the sister of General 
Richard Henry Lee, wrote to him, pro- 
testing against the taxation of women, 
unless they were allowed to vote; and 
great women made their protests in every 
country, in every age. 

In England, in 1790, Mary Wollstone- 
craft published her work, ‘‘Vindication of 
the Rights of Women.’ Following her 
came Jane Marcet, Eliza Lynn, Harriet 
Martineau, all demanding higher educa- 
tion and political rights. In France Mme. 
Roland and Charlotte Corday made their 
protests. In Russia, Catherine II., the 
absolute and irresponsible ruler of that 
great nation, gave utterance to views of 
which, says La Harpe, the revolutionists 
of France and America fondly thought 
themselves the originators, Frances 
Wright, of Scotland, in 1820, Ernestine 
L. Rose, of Poland, in 1836, and Mathilde 
Anneke, of Germany, in 1860, all came 
here and travelled through the States, 
lecturing on the political rights of women, 

Some women have always had sufficient 
intelligence and self-respect to know what 
their rights were. The Bible gives us,.in 
the 27th chapter of Numbers, an account 
the five daughters of Zelophehad, who 
went before their rulers and demanded 
their rights of inheritance. As they had 
no brothers, all the family property was 
justly theirs; they stated their case 
with such ability that Moses was deeply 
impressed by their eloquence, and retired 
to his closet to commune with the Lord, 
who said: “The daughters of Zelophehad 
are right. Give them their inheritance.” 
And yet, in the face of all this, Mrs. Cor- 
bin says women have had no influence in 
the successive steps of progress made in 
the laws, or in the higher positions 
achieved by women in the trades, profes- 
sions, and the whole world of work; she 
says all is due to the spontaneous gener- 
osity of men! ; 

Ernestine L. Rose, Paulina Wright 
Davis, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton took 
an active part in securing the passage of 
the ‘‘Married Woman’s Property Bill” in 
the State of New York in 1848. From 
1844 to 1848 they had many hearings 
before the committee that had the bill in 
charge, and circulated petitions in favor 
of it extensively throughout the State, 

It is in vain for Mrs, Corbin to depreci- 





ate the dignity of the suffrage movement, 
which has been felt in so many latitudes, 
We now have municipal suffrage in Eng- 
land and many of her colonies, full 
suffrage in Australia, New Zealand, the 
Isle of Man, and four States in our own 
country; municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
and school suffrage in half the States of 
the Union. 

Mrs. Corbin’s accusation that the advo- 
cates of suffrage all hate their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, and sons is ridiculous 
as it is impertinent. The active part 
women took in the temperance and anti- 
slavery reforms opened their eyes to the 
necessity of having a voice in all matters 
of government. All over the civilized 
world we find the same impelling forces 
and general development of society, with- 
out any individual concert of action, tend- 
ing to the same general result; alike 
rousing the minds of men and women to 
the aggregated wrongs of centuries, and 
inciting to an effort for their overthrow, 
The works of George Sand, Frederika 
Bremer, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, 
Catherine Sedgwick, Margaret Fuller, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, in literature; Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Sigourney, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, in poetry; Angelica Kautff- 
man, Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hosmer, in 
art; Mary Somerville, Caroline Herschel] 
Maria Mitchell, in science; Elizabeth 
Fry, Dorothea Dix, Mary Carpenter, in 
prison reform; Florence Nightingale and 
Clara Barton in the camp; Lydia Maria 
Child, Angelina Grimké, Abby Kelley, and 
Lucy Stone, in the anti-slavery movement, 
are all part of the great uprising of 
women out of the past, and are among 
the forces of the complete revolution that 
a thousand pens and voices herald at this 
hour, 


A CHILD'S VIEW. 

A little boy woke very early in the 
morning, as little boys will. As the time 
to vote was approaching, and as the little 
boy was much interested in the presiden- 
tial election, he began an earnest conver- 
sation with his mother, who was his 
dictionary, his Bible, and all his un- 
studied text-books, 

‘*‘What man will you vote for, mamma?” 
he asked. 

“I can’t vote, Paul,’’ replied his mother, 

“Why can’t you vote?” 

‘*Because Iam only a woman, and the 
men won't allow the women to vote."’ 

The little boy was very wide awake, 
and very angry. Although there was 
nothing in his mind nobler than a man, 
he purposed to do some pretty bad things 
in general to men, After a while, he said: 

‘Tell me some of the reasons why 
women can’t vote, mamma,”’ 

‘*There aren’t any good reasons,” 
mamma, 

‘Well, tell me some of the bad reasons,”’ 
he persisted. 

Here the conversation ended. [| 
the mother concluded the child's mind 
was too free from prejudice for any 
reasons, good or bad, to appear to him 
logical. S. 8. W. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sam LovELL’s Boy. By 
Robinson, Boston and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25. 

This is a Yankee story—exaggerated 
Yankee in its dialect and exceedingly rus- 
tic in its surroundings. Danvis, Ver- 
mont, in the sixties, is described with 
much humor, The quiet, rural life of 
woods and fields is stirred by President 
Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers, and 
the war spirit awakes. 

‘*The sin 0’ slavery is the cause on’t all, 
an’ we’re all guilty,’ said Joel. Sammy 
saw his father coming out of the recruit- 
ing office, and went to him. Sam's face 
was very grave, yet shone with a holy 
elation. 

“Come, boys, le’s go home na'ow,” 
said the father, passing an arm through 
his tall son’s, whose head was on a level 
with his own. 

‘In a minute, daddy; just le’ me speak 
tu Peltia Gove,’’ said Sammy, and he 
slipped into the crowd and then into the 
office, where he found Pelatiah at the 
impromptu desk. ‘‘Mr, Gove,’’ he asked, 
‘thas father ‘listed?’ 

Pelatiah regarded him fixedly for a 
moment, and pointed to the name of 
‘Samuel Lovell” on the roll, and under 
it he saw that of ‘*Pelatiah Gove.” 

‘Let me put my name down there, 
Mister,’’ said Sammy, standing very erect, 
while the young recruiting officer ran an 
admiring glance over the handsome young 
tigure. 

“Is your father willin’, Sammy?” 
latiah asked. 

‘‘He didn’t ask me,’’ Sammy said, with 
a little laugh, and having completed his 
enrollment, quietly rejoined his father. 
‘**Le’s go over where the women’s makin’ 
the flag,’’ he said, and the two went to the 
town house, where a score of young wom- 
en were sewing the stripes of a new flag 
together, and fixing the stars in the blue 
field under the direction of Mr. Mumpson, 
the schoolmaster. 

It was the old story. From Maine to 
Maryland a patriotic passion for the Union 
and Emancipation; from Virginia to Texas 
a patriotic passion for the Confederacy 
and State Sovereignty, resulting in the mas- 
sacre of 500,000 American men and a nation- 
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al debt of three thousand million dollars as 
the cost of the abolition of chattel slavery 
in America. The book is written in an 
excellent spirit, but it is a pity to revive 
the too prevalent war spirit. H. B, B. 


No-BREAKFAST PLAN AND THE 
Fastinc Cure. By Edward Hooker 
Dewey, M. D., Meadville, Pa. 1900. 
Published by the author. 


Dr. Dewey is a regular physician. He 
took the medical degree from Michigan 
University, was house physician in the 
U. S. Marine Hospital at Detroit, entered 
a large army hospital at Chattanooga at 
the beginning of Sherman's Georgia cam- 
paign, and has been in medical practice 
for 36 years, since the war ended. Asa 
result of his experience, he does not be- 
lieve, except for the relief of pain, any 
patient has ever been made better by his 
dosage, and has found that his greatest 
service to the sick has been as an inter- 
preter of symptoms rather than as a ven- 
dor of drugs, But his faith in nature has 
grown ever stronger, and his care as to 
putting food into reluctant stomachs. In 
the most severely sick case he has ever 
had which recovered, only water for thirst 
was given until hunger came. He depre- 
cates especially the use of milk by the 
sick, and permits only the various meat 
teas and cereal broths, none of which can 
be taken by the severely sick in quantities 
to do harm. Feeding the sick he regards 
as a tax on vital power centered in the 
brain, and adding indigestion to disease 
when taken contrary to nature’s fiat. 
“The fasting cure” is the main topic of 
the book. But his specialty is the ‘‘No- 
Breakfast Plan,’’ which has attracted so 
much attention of late. His plan is not 
to eat in time of health until there are a 
normal need and desire for food that are 
developed only after several hours of 
morning labor, and not to eat at all during 
acute sickness, The actual need of daily 
food to meet daily need is a new question 
in practical physiology. The real amount 
needed may be so small that the main 
question is slow and restful eating and 
thorough mastication. But, as a means 
to better health, Dr. Dewey regards the 
utility of the morning fast as beyond esti- 
mate. ‘‘Wearise in the morning with our 
brain re-charged by sleep, and go about 
our business. One may work with mus- 
cle or mind much longer without fatigue 
if no strength is wasted over untimely 
food in the stomach. Those in good 
health can easily go till noon without 
breaking their fast, but for the weak and 
ailing the rule should be to stop work as 
soon as fatigue becomes marked, and then 
rest until power to digest is restored. 
That always determines nature’s time 
when the first meal shall be taken, and 
not the hour of the day.” 

The suggestions made in this book are 
invaluable if judiciously used as a basis 
for personal experimentation. No rule is 
likely to be universally applicable. That 
most people eat too much is beyond ques- 


THE 


tion. When and how much to eat can 
only be decidéd by individual experience. 
H. B. B. 


MvuskEr AND Sworp: or, The Camp, 
March, and Firing Line in the Army of 


the Potomac. By Edwin C, Bennett, 
private, sergeant, captain Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, Brevet Lieutenant- 


Boston: 
Cornhill. 


Colonel of U. S. Volunteers. 
Coburn Publishing Co., 47 
1900, Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the many personal narra- 
tives by actual participants in the Civil 
War of 1861-65, which, combined, form 
the history of that great historical event. 
It is interesting and authentic. The 
scenes described are Fortress Monroe, 
Annapolis, Alexandria, Centreville, York- 
town, Hanover Court House, Gaines’ 
Mills, Malvern Hill, Acquia Creek, Antie 
tam, Chancellorsville, Rappahannock, the 
Wilderness, Petersburg, and Weldon. The 
tale is full of adventure. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are the canteen and the re- 
cent prohibition of the sale of liquor 
therein, of which prohibition Colonel Ben- 
nett heartily approves, testifying to the 
physical and moral evils of the sale of 
liquor under government sanction. 

H. B. B. 


Tne Licgut oF THE Wor.LD. By Her- 
bert D. Ward. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. Price, 
$1.00, 


This is the story of Constant, a great 
maker of telescopic glasses, who construct- 
ed a fifty-inch lens, the greatest artificial 
eye ever made, and died at the very mo- 
ment of its completion. Ushered into the 
next world, he finds himself in conversa- 
tion with the great astronomer Kepler, 
who answers his enquiries by telling him 
that ‘‘those who die well trained are saved 
along curriculum and many weary years 
of education. But those who come here, 
like yourself, ignorant, must find the end 
of the problem in their own way.”’ 

‘Tgnorant!’? exclaimed Constant, flush- 
ing; then his eyes fell, confused, before 
the pity that regarded him. 

‘*Yes,”’ the voice spoke firmly; ‘‘igno- 
rant in unbelief.’’ 

With the “erudition of scepticism and 
the complacency natural to it,’’ Constant 
demurred, but gradually it dawned upon 
him that he must have faith in Christ as 
the sole means of finding him, and a some- 
what vague and complicated process of 
enlightenment ensues, with the happiest 
result. The book is beautifully illustra- 
ted, and will appeal to the evangelical 
sentiment of a large circle of readers. 

H. B. B. 


THE Forest SCHOOLMASTER. By Peter 
Rosegger. Authorized translation by 
Frances E, Skinner. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. 
Price $1.25. 


This is a thoroughly German story; 





German in every conception of scene, 
character, and manners. It is full of 
humane feeling and sympathy with na- 
ture, and describes a kind of life which 
would be impossible in America—the 
peasant life of secluded wood-cutters and 
charcoal-burners in the great forest of a 
feudal proprietor. The narrative is sup- 
posed to be the journal of the village 
schoolmaster of the secluded hamlet of 
Winkel. Its interest is enhanced by the 
fact that the author was himself born in 
a lonely mountain region in Austria, 
where he led the life of a forest peasant 
until eighteen, and then for four years 
was apprenticed to a travelling peasant 
tailor, Thus he describes from exaperi- 
ence and with insight a state of society 
quite unfamiliar to us. At 26 he had seen 
something of a higher life, had read many 
books, was inspired to write, and the 
result is before us. It is a book worth 
reading, and admirably translated. 
H. B. B. 


HEALTH AND A Day. By Lewis G. Janes, 
M. D., M. A. Boston: James 8. West 
& Co. Price, $1, postpaid. 

If life is worth living, it is our duty to 
make the most of it. We have at best 
only a brief span of existence, and its en- 
joyment once lost can never be recalled. 
This book offers wise suggestions. It 
shows the absolute unity between soul 
and body. 


Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And to all the world besides. 

Kach part may call the farthest, brother, 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


Cleanliness and Godliness, Health in 
the Home, Food for Body and Mind, 
Art and Life, Opportunity—such are the 
topics, which are treated with excellent 
sense and wise advice. To live a life thus 
inspired and guided is the secret of 
success, H. B, B. 


o-_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Melva Beatrice Wilson has de- 
signed a fountain for the Pan-American 
Exposition, The statue represents ‘‘Man- 
hattan: The Queen of the World, Mistress 
of the Land and Sea,”’ It is of heroic 
size, 


Since January last the following has 
been a part of the German code: ‘tHe who 
is not able to look after his own affairs on 
account of drunkenness, exposing his 
family to want, and endangering the safe- 
ty of others, may be proclaimed a minor.”’ 


The scene of Miss Beatrice Harraden’s 
new novel is laid in Norway—a country in 
which, last year, she broke her leg during 
a mountain excursion. She rode home 
afterward, and the leg was badly set, and 
she had to go to Christiania and have the 
fracture re-broken in order to get her foot 
straight. Later, she paid a visit to Den- 
mark, and was given a public dinner there 
and presented with a medal. 


The existence of human slavery in the 
colonies of Germany was coolly admitted 
and defended in the Reichstag last week. 
Herr Bebel, the Socialist leader, moved 
that all children born of slave parents un- 
der the German flag should be declared 
free, but the motion was defeated. The 
government authorities simply took the 
position that slavery is necessary for Eu- 
ropean settlers in German colonies. 


Walt Whitman once told a man who met 
him in a street car in Philadelphia that he 
had a new job; that Mr. Childs paid him 
a salary, and that his work was to ride in 
the street cars, and when he saw a con- 
ductor who needed an _ overcoat, he 
guessed his size and told Mr. Childs, 
“It’s not hard work,”’ he said, ‘‘and it 
helps Mr. Childs.”’"—E. 8, Martin, in Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

The Minnesota Senate has passed by a 
vote of 34 to 17 Senator Chilton’s bill, pro- 
hibiting the marriage of insane, epileptic, 
and idiotic persons, and requiring a medi- 
cal certificate of all applicants for mar- 
riage licenses. Amendments were adopt- 
ed, making the physician’s certificate not 
quite so sweeping, and permitting the 
marriage of any feeble-minded person over 
forty-five, male or female, the bill origi- 
nally having extended such permission 
only to women. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, has en- 
tered the campaign in which Honoré, her 
son, is figuring as a candidate for alder- 
man, with great zeal. One evening this 
week all the Chicago newspapers were in- 
vited to send representatives to her house; 
and, when they had assembled, Mrs, 
Palmer stood up and addressed them in 
behalf of Honoré, Honoré, meanwhile, is 
out evenings giving little talks to the 
voters, while his mamma manipulates the 
press. It looks like a strong combina- 
tion, but you never can tell what the great 
American voter will do.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 

The women agents at some of the sta- 
tions on the Southern railway have peti- 
tioned the authorities to give them uni- 
form caps, with braid and a label, such as 
are worn by the men in like service. The 
question was laid before Superintendent 
Dodson. He issued a letter setting forth 
that the wearing of uniform caps by lady 
agents had not been contemplated, but 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & TrRuAXx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALpDING, KINNAN & MAR- 
vin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0., 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price. 75 
cents per bottle. Sold by all druggists- 
Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








that the railway saw no good reason for 
refusing to let the ladies have them if 
they wanted them. It was further sug- 
gested that the lady agents should get to- 


| gether and select a suitable design for the 





caps, their taste in such matters being 
much more valuable than any that the 
officers of the road could hope to display. 
It was added that it was by no means in- 
tended that the ladies should have men’s 
caps. They could adopt their own style. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE GAROL. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 





Every Easter morning 
Little angels go - 
Out from heavenly gardens 
To the earth below, 
Carrying blessed lilies 
To plant in hearts of men, 
And make their thoughts and feelings 
Holy-pure again. 
—Christian Register. 
> 
PINKIE AND PULLIE—AN EASTER STORY, 

Pinkie and Pullie were little twin sis- 
ters who dearly loved to take pretty little 
baskets on Easter morning, and go all 
over the house hunting the lovely eggs 
the rabbit had laid during the night, 
under the piano, under the sofa, in 
mamma’s sewing-basket, in the corner be- 
hind the sideboard, and in all sorts of 
funny places. Once they found two beau- 
tiful blue eggs in papa’s hat, which was 
on a chair in the hall, 

Easter morning was a happy time for 
these two little girls. Just back of their 
papa’s garden, in an alley, lived a poor 
little colored boy whose name was Toots. 
That was not his real name, but every 
one called him Toots. 

Somehow the rabbit never went to 
Toots’s house, Toots’s papa kept a big, 
cross dog, and rabbits are afraid of dogs. 
Pinkie and Pullie were kind little girls, 
and they felt sorry for poor little Toots, 
and wished his papa did not keep that 
cross dog. 

Pinkie and Pullie’s mamma had often 
told them that the way to be really hap- 
py was to try to make other people happy 
too. Pinkie and Pullie put their little 
heads together, and whispered, and 
laughed, and whispered again, till their 
mamma laughed, too, though she did not 
know what they were whispering about. 
Then they clapped their hands, and danced 
about the room, and laughed more, cry- 
ing, 

“QO mamma! we have 
cret!”’ 

Then they took six of the prettiest eggs 
the rabbit had brought them. Pinkie 
took three out of her basket, and Pullie 


the loveliest se- 


| took three out of hers; and they carried 





them in their aprons, and went down into 
the garden. With some dried grass they 
made a nest under the lilac-bush, and put 
the six eggs into it. 

Little Toots was running about the 
alley hunting Easter eggs. Poor little 
Toots was only four years old, and did not 
know that the rabbit never lays its beau- 
tiful eggs in a dirty alley. 

The little girls peeped through the 
fence, and called, ‘‘Toots! Toots! Come 
into our garden and hunt. You will find 
the most beautiful eggs!”’ 

I tell you little Toots was glad! He 
ran around to the gate as fast as his short 
legs would carry him, Pinkie opened the 
gate to let him in. 

‘Now, Toots, hunt under the bushes,”’ 
she said; and Pullie said, ‘‘Hunt under 
the lilac-bush, Toots.”’ 

And Toots did look under the lilac-bush, 
and found the eggs. How big his eyes 
did get when he saw them! Toots had 
never seen so many beautiful eggs in his 
life. He could not believe they were for 
him, and did not touch them till the little 
gir] began to pick them up and put them 
in his apron. 

Toots was a happy child as he trotted 
home with the beautiful Easter eggs in 
his apron. But don’t you think Pinkie 
and Pullie were happier? 

Pinkie and Pullie ran into the house 
laughing and clapping their hands, to tell 
their mamma all about it, and their mam- 
ma was glad, too. So you see there were 





four people made happy by one kind act— 
yes, five—for when their papa heard what 
his little girls had done, he was glad, too. 

Then Pinkie and Pullie put on their 
hats and wraps, and went to Sunday 
School, and what do you think was the 
text the teacher taught them that morn- 
ing? It was: ‘Little children, love one 
another.’’— Selected. 





HUMOROUS. 


Bingo— Bobbie, have you been fighting 
again with that little boy nextdoor? Bob- 
bie—-No, sir. It’s the same old fight.— 
Life. 


The Professor—Yes, a caterpillar is the 
most voracious living thing. In a month 
it will eat about six hundred times its 
own weight. Deaf Mrs. Ernot—Whose 
boy did you say he was?’’—/larper's Ba- 
zar. 


Mamma (reprovingly)—Gertie, did you 
tumble into bed without saying your 
prayers? Gertie—Yes, mamma, You see 
I 'spected I'd be pretty tired to-night, so 
I said an encore after my prayers this 
morning.—Puck. 

Citizen—Do you consider that there is 
any excuse for manipulating the ballot- 
box? Politician—I should say it depended 
entirely upon which of the parties would 
be the gainer. 

‘*Look at my desk: is’nt it in sad dis- 
order?”’ 

“Perhaps you are cramped for time?”’ 

“That's so; if I had more time I could 
make it look worse than it does now,’’— 
Chicago Record. 


Very Young Man—You wouldn't think 
it, but I’ve just paid £5,000 in cash for a 
house, all made by my own pluck and 
perseverance. 

Young Lady—Really! 
are you in? 

Very Young Man—I'm a son-in-law. 


What business 


‘Here, young man,”’ said the old lady, 
with fire in her eye; ‘I’ve brought back 
this thermometer you sold me,” 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?’ asked the 
shopman. 

“It ain’t reliable. One time ye look at 
it it says one thing, and the next time it 
says another,”’ 


“Isn’t this called a horn of plenty, 
mamma?” asked little Johnny, as he held 
up a small cornucopia. ‘Yes,’’ replied 
his mother; “isn’t thata pretty name for 
it?” ‘Yes, I guess so,’ said Johnny 
“But I don’t see what the name’s got to 
do with it. I’ve eaten all the candy there 
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was in it, and there wasn’t half enough! 


THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 





Those who take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula: eczema, eruptions, catarrh, rheu- 
matism or dyspepsia, say it cures prompt- 
ly and permanently, even after all other 
preparations fail. You may take this 
medicine with the utmost confidence that 
ft will do you good. What it has done 
or others you have every reason to believe 
it willdo for you. 

Constipation is cured by Hood's Pills, 
25 cents. 





The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
—=——S_ 


CuILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 





Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERITTE, Principal. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-elghth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewali, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICALE REGISTER. » 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"F AND RESIDENCE: 
1s BE. Cottage St., Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 











ping. vt Js Js vw 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 








Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





One block from Grand Central Stati 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School,Corning, N.Y 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Sxaw, Aviom Stonzs Buackwatt, and 
Lvuoy E. Antony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the papers 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Minneapolis entertains the National 
Convention the week beginning May 30. 
Entertainment will be furnished to all 
delegates and speakers whose names are 
sent to Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, chairman 
Local Arrangements Committee, 607 Ma- 
sonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., or to 
Mrs. Ima Winchell Stacy, chairman En- 
tertainment Committee, 1522 Vine Place, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





“POLITICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 





Mr. G. W. Anderson, a retiring member 
of the Boston School Board, has published 
an article in the April Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled ‘‘Politics in the Public Schools.” 
It is a very suggestive and important 
summary of the situation as he views it. 
His familiarity with the inside workings 
of the board gives weight to his state- 
ments, and adds force to his severe and 
caustic arraignment of past and present 
conditions. There is much that is wise 
and true in his comments, and much that 
is neither wise nor true. Especially is he 
unfair in his reference to the past services 
of the women, both as voters and as mem- 
bers of the board. 

Mr. Anderson has little faith in the 
present plans of would-be reformers. He 
believes that a board appointed by the 
Mayor would become a part of the politi- 
cal machine, that a paid commission will 
be spoils for the politicians, and that ‘‘a 
small board of seven or nine could put up 
more jobs around a tgble than 24 in a 
debating chamber, as at present.’’ And 
since it must be expected that sume bad 
and selfish men will in any case be on the 
board, he wisely affirms that ‘publicity 
of procedure and debate will be the 
greatest safeguard of the public interest.’’ 

But Mr. Anderson aftirms that the power 
to spend millions of dollars annually in 
the purchase of lots and the building and 
repair of schoolhouses brings into the 
board a class of men who neglect the 
educational interests, and for that reason 
he urges that the business management 
shall be taken away from the board and 
vested elsewhere. He does not appear to 
remember that this power is not now and 
never has been conferred on the school 
board. If it had been, the board might 
justly be held responsible. But, in fact, 
the board has never had the power to buy 
a single lot; only to indicate the lot to be 
bought by the street commissioners. If, 
as appears, exorbitant prices have often 
been paid, with suspicion of jobbery, the 
fault lies wholly with the street commis- 
sioners, who have a right, if reasonable 
terms cannot be made, to refer the price 
to a jury. 

The great source of inefficiency or cor- 
ruption has hitherto been in a divided 
responsibility, so that neither the board 
nor the street commissioners could be 
held wholly responsible. The remedy 
would be to fix responsibility upon one 
executive officer, appointed and remova- 
ble by the Mayor, so that both could be 
held accountable for any shortcomings. 

Mr. Anderson allows his personal dis- 
like of certain women members of the 
board to color his estimate of their work. 
He does them great injustice, and under- 
values the admirable services they have 
rendered. He charges the women voters 
with sectarian bigotry, which is to some 
extent true, but he forgets that such men 
as the late President Walker and Mr. 
Samuel Eliot were first brought forward 
by these very women voters, and that it 
is due to them that the board has been in 
a measure saved from the control of the 
ward politicians. 

Inasmuch as the recent election of five 
reform members was directly due to the 
women voters, it comes with an ill grace 
at the present moment to depreciate their 
intelligence. Indeed, Mr. Anderson evi- 
dently looks to them in the future for the 
rescue of the board. He urges that “a 
strong effort shall be made to take the 
nomination and election of members of 
the school committee out of politics, par- 
tisan, sectarian, personal, and mercenary,”’ 
and adds that ‘‘we may fairly expect to 
see the effort command the support of so 
large a body of voters, male and female, 


as to ensure success.’’ He reminds the 
women that “if the movement for wom- 


en’s suffrage has any sound basis, if 
through it there is any reason to expect 


the prevalence of higher ideals and purer 
administration of public affairs, the fullest 
opportunity is here afforded for demon- 
strating its beneficence.’’ He adds that 
“if women care not for that function of 
the government which most directly and 
vitally affects them and their children, it 
is absurd for them to argue that their 
activity with reference to, streets, sewers, 
and State affairs would be beneticial.”’ 
Mr. Anderson does not appreciate the 
difficulty of arousing a general and con- 
tinuous public interest in any one special 
and limited direction, It is absurd to 
expect a general participation of women, 
so long as they have no voice in the vari- 
ous problems of city government. He 
knows perfectly well that very few 
men could be induced to work and vote 
if limited and confined to choice of school 
committee only. It is not possible to 
have a full vote of women until they have 
the full municipal suffrage. That they 
have voted so largely and have nominated 
in the main such worthy candidates for 
20 years past is an evidence of public 
spirit deserving of a more generous recog- 
nition than is given them by this some- 
what captious critic. H. B. B. 





AN OBJECT LESSON, 


A special town-meeting was held the 
other night by the richest town in Massa- 
chusetts, which is also a stronghold of 
opposition to equal suffrage. At this 
meeting appropriations of money aggre- 
gating $1,381,730 were voted in about half 
an hour. Less than a hundred men were 
present, although the town has 3,760 regis- 
tered male voters in its population of 
19,935. Ought all the men of Brookline 
to be disfranchised because the majority 
of them neglect their political duties? 

Pennsylvania voters are so indifferent 
to the ballot that a bill has been intro- 
duced to punish with fine and imprison- 
ment men who fail to vote. In Mississippi 
146,587 voters have disfranchised them- 
selves by neglecting to pay their poll 
taxes, and in Louisiana the number of 
men, white as well as black, who have 
forfeited the suffrage by poll-tax delin- 
quency is declared to be ‘ta public scan- 
dal.” 

But no one suggests that those men 
who are public-spirited enough to wish 
to vote should be forbidden to do so be- 
cause of the indifference of others. That 
sort of reasoning is applied only to 
women, Ay ti ®, 
© ee 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S 

CLUBS, 





The New England Conference of Wom- 
en’s Clubs will meet in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, April 11, at 8 P. M. There will 
be greetings from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
honorary president of State Federation, 
and Mrs. Charles H. Denison, acting 
president of General Federation; a wel- 
come from the Commonwealth, by Hon. 
John L. Bates; address on ‘‘Civil Service 
Reform,’’ by Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, and an address by another 
speaker not yet announced. 

Next morning the conference will meet 
in the Auditorium of Malden, by invita- 
tion of the Old and New Club and the 
Ladies’ Aid Association of the Malden 
hospital. There will be an address, ‘*The 
Problem of the City,’’ by Dr. Josiah 
Strong, of Mew York; ‘‘The Problem of 
the Country,’’ by Rollin Lynde Hartt, of 
Boston, and a discussion. Lunch wil! be 
served at noon. In the Auditorium at 
2 P.M. there will be reports by visiting 
State Presidents; report from the Gen- 
eral Federation by Mrs. Anna D. West. 

A reception to visiting delegates will be 
held at the Vendome, Boston. Tickets 
for this reception, at fifty cents each, may 
be obtained from Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, 
262 School Street. No tickets will be sold 
at the door. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer will make 
an address at the annual meeting of the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, April 23. The Union has 
been holding an interesting exhibition of 
dresses and millinery made by members 
and graduates of its classes. There have 
been 70 pupils in the dressmaking school, 
which is in charge of Mrs. M, E, Cameron. 
All were from well-to-do families, and it 
has been their ambition to acquire the 
accomplishment of creating gowns rather 
than to become professional dressmakers. 
The classes have not only numbered Bos- 
ton young women, but many from the 
suburbs and surrounding towns. One 
comes from Springfield. The work of the 
preparatory period is confined to undergar- 
ments, shirt-waists, and summer dresses; 
that of the first grade to cloth dresses; 
that of the second to silk waists and the 
system of cutting; that of the third to 
tailor-made gowns, suits or coats, and 
princess gowns. 


At the annual breakfast of the New 
York Sorosis, the president, Mrs. Denison, 








referred briefly to the early club women, 
“It is interesting to note,’’ she said, ‘the 
kind of women who were the organizers 
of clubs a third of the way back in the old 
century.’”’ Quoting from a magazine arti- 
cle by Mrs. Croly in 1869, she continued: 
‘**In the second year of Sorosis it num- 
bered 83 members. Among them are six 
artists or workers in art, twenty-two au- 
thors, six editors, one historian, eleven 
poets, nine teachers and lecturers, eight 
well-known philanthropists, two physi- 
cians, four writers on science, besides 
others who are contributors to periodi- 
cals.’ From such as these the first clubs 
in New York, Boston, and Brooklyn grew. 
The evolution of the woman’s club was 
along the lines of the humanitarian ten- 
dencies of the century. Its present trend 
is toward the elevation of that other half 
of society of which we have known too 
little. Whether the club is to endure,”’ 
Mrs. Denison said, in closing, ‘tor whether 
it has been only a means to an end, is an 
interesting question.”’ 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., Mrs. 
Emma L. Blackwell (niece of Lucy Stone) 
was reélected president. 

Mrs, ‘‘Jennie June’’ Croly was a guest 
at the second anniversary luncheon of the 
Society of American Women, held in Lon- 
don on March 16. The speakers were 
Mrs. Carmichael Stopes, who spoke on 
“The Women in the Reigns of Queens 
Elizabeth and Victoria,’ and Dr. Lilias 
Hamilton, who spoke about her book, just 
published, ‘*The Ameer and His Country,”’ 


At the meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in Washington, 
D. C., on March 30, the following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously: 

Resolved ; That the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs of the District of Columbia 
heartily approve of the action of Mr. M. I. 
Weller, chairman of the Inaugural Com- 
mittee on Public Comfort, in inviting the 
coéperation of women in the work of his 
committee at the recent inauguration of 
the President of the United States. 

Through the influence of a gentleman 
who believes in equal rights (his wife is 
the president of the District of Columbia 
Equal Suffrage Association, our friend 
Mrs. Helen R. Tindall), the Committee on 
Public Comfort decided to build five re- 
tiring rooms for women along the avenue, 
with a woman in charge of each; and also 
put five women on the committee. This 
is said to be the first time since Garfield’s 
inauguration that women have had any- 
thing to do with an inauguration offi- 
cially. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


‘*A Colonial Day,’’ the entertainment 
for which the New England Woman's 
Press Association is preparing, will be 
given in Copley Hall, May 15. Mrs. E. 
M. H. Merrill will have charge of books 
and pictures, Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin of 
china pitchers. Mrs. R. M. Kirtland will 
preside over the sale of aprons, Mrs. Eme- 
line C. Ricker and others will have tables 
laden with household articles, Mrs. Nella 
I. Daggett is to display seamen’s articles. 
Mrs, Alice Peterson will dispense candies. 
Mrs. Annie G, Murray, assisted by the 
Misses Elizabeth and Grace White, will 
have a table for the sale of old-fashioned 
and other flowers. Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, who is now in the South, will return 
in season to instruct some Salem witches 
in the art of fortune-telling. There will be 
a New England kitchen, in charge of Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln. Mrs. Mary Sargent 
Hopkins will have an Indian wigwam for 
the sale of baskets. Miss Floretta Vining 
is to preside over the quilting and spin- 
ning, and Dr. Eunice D, Kinney will dis- 
pense old-fashioned remedies from a doc- 
tor’s office. Miss Marion H. Brazier, as- 
sisted by Miss Florence Goodhue, Miss 
Bertha Jones of Paul Jones chapter, 
D. A. R., and Miss Jane Stewart of the 
association, will have a military tent for 
the sale of flags, etc. Contributions are 
desired for the various tables. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot will be the es- 
sayist and guest of honor at the April 
literary meeting of the N. E. W. P. A, at 
the Vendome. 

Mrs. Camilla Breazeale owns and edits 
the Natchitoches, La., Enterprise, which 
she personally manages in every detail, 
from writing leaders to getting out the 
papers from the press. The New Orleans 
Picayune says of Mrs. Breazeale: ‘‘Per- 
sonally she is a most lovely and lovable 
woman, a brilliant conversationalist and a 
gifted musician, and her picturesque old 
home in Nachitoches is a rallying point 
for the literary and musical life of the 
place. She is, moreover, a kind of femi- 
nine Admirable Crichton, who does every- 
thing well, as gifted in making sauces as 
she is in writing political leaders, and is 
the happy mother of three of the most 
charming children to be found anywhere.”’ 


Miss Grace White has started a news- 
paper called the Reasoner, for the purpose 





of counteracting the influence of Mr. Bry- 
an’s paper, the Commoner. Miss White 
has written extensively for newspapers 
and magazines. She held daily meetings 
in behalf of McKinley and Roosevelt in 
New York, during the last political cam- 
paign. She interviewed Mark Hanna, 
among other things, and got him to say 
he believed in women helping the men in 
politics. 
Two young women, Miss Amanda Moore 
and Miss Ethel Hodgson, have started a 
paper in Mobile, Ala. Its purpose is to 
record the social doings of Mobile and 
New Orleans. The little paper is called 
Chat, and is issued weekly. a? =e 





WOMEN WORK FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 


Eighteen women of Lake Charles, La., 
met in 1898 and decided to associate them- 
selves together to do whatever lay within 
their power for the improvement and up- 
building of their city. 

The new organization was named ‘‘The 
Enterprise Club,’’ and from a handful of 
women it has grown to 123 members, and 
is to-day one of the recognized forces for 
good in Lake Charles. 

According to the New Orleans Picayune, 
the first work taken up by the club was 
the improvement of the cemeteries. Orange 
Grove cemetery was already nicely laid 
out in walks and drives, but little atten- 
tion had been given to beautifying the 
grounds. The club had about two hun- 
dred live oak trees set out along the 
drives, and has done a great deal to beau- 
tify two large circles by planting them 
with arbor vitea, magnolias, roses and 
other shrubs, 

The committee in charge of the cemetery 
solicited sufficient funds to place a hand- 
some iron fence, costing about $1,000, 
around the enclosure, 

The old corporation cemetery was in a 
deplorable condition when the club took 
itin charge. Tall, rank weeds grew every- 
where, graves were sunken, and burial in 
it was forbidden. Under the direction of 
the committee a sexton was hired, the 
club paying him by the month. The fence 
was repaired, and many other improve- 
ments made. As the club has grown, it 
has extended its work in different lines 
through organized committees. Through 
its influence galvanized iron trash cans 
have been placed throughout the busi- 
ness portion of the town. The club has 
given a $50 set of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedias to the public school library, and 
ayear’s subscription to The Outlook to 
the Magazine Club, a society of High 
School students. 

The Enterprise Club is purely a ‘‘work- 
ing club,’’ and has no time for literary 
study, but a short programme is given at 
each meeting, usually a talk or paper by 
some member of the club, on sanitation, 
tree-planting, schoolroom decoration, or 
some other practical subject in which the 
club is interested. 


The Town Improvement Association of 
Montclair, N. J., founded and incorpor- 
ated in 1894, has a large membership of 
women. It carries on its work through 
twelve committees — street, sanitary, 
finance, humane, railroad, children’s aux- 
iliary, preservation of natural beauties, 
prevention of cruelty to children, preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, park and tri- 
angle, press, and entertainment. 

The street committee is especially vigi- 
lant, having won the co-operation of the 
town authorities. All the principal thor- 
oughfares are kept clean and orderly, and 
particular attention is paid to tracts of 
unimproved property, which are not 
allowed to be used as dumping grounds. 
Sidewalks, street signs, and sprinkling are 
under supervision, and the ‘barrow man’”’ 
is an institution. The sanitary committee 
has done excellent work in securing a good 
milk supply. The humane committee has 
obtained a thorough renovation of the 
town almshouse. The attractive condi- 
tion of the stations testifies to the vigi- 
lance of the railroad committee. The 
committees for the prevention of cruelty 
are working with the State societies, but 
are trying to secure regularly organized 
local branches. Other committees are 
equally active and earnest. 

The constitution allows the formation 
of special committees for such needs as 
may arise, and one was appointed in 1898 
to erect a drinking fountain, which was 
paid for by some anonymous benefactor, 
and is now a public charge. 





WHY A VETERAN FAVORS WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


CoBDEN, ILL., MARCH 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having just read, in the Journat of 
March 16, the speeches in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives for and 
against woman suffrage, I feel prompted 
to tell you what caused me to change 
from an opponent to an advocate of your 
cause. 

In 1862-63, our troops received no pay 
for eight months, and the boys had no 





money to send home to help support their 
families; consequently their wives were 
forced to depend upon their own exer. 
tions to keep them and their children 
from starvation. This they succeeded in 
doing with the help of kind neighbors, 
who, in many cases, discarded luxuries in 
order to have something to help those 
whose main supporters were in the front, 
fighting to preserve the controlling power 
of the Constitution (which all true Ameri- 
can citizens were sworn to support) over 
the whole of the Union. These are facts 
that any intelligent old soldier, who served 
at that time, will corroborate. 

When our army was in winter quarters 
at Milliken’s Bend, opposite Vicksburg, 
a number of the boys of our escort ( Major- 
Gen. Frederic Steele’s) used to get me to 
read their letters from home, and write 
their answers. In all the letters that | 
read or heard read (letters from home 
were almost public property) there was 
not a word from these wives that would 
give their husbands an idea of their strug- 
gle to keep the wolf from the door, but all 
were cheerful; and each man, after the 
reading of his letter, was made happy and 
therefore better able to endure the hard- 
ships of camp life in the mud and rain, 
These women were illiterate, but where 
in the history of the world will you find a 
nobler action? This noble conduct of the 
women of the North to preserve this Repub- 
lic led me to ask myself,—Since women 
were equally benefited or injured by the 
laws, and endured the suffering and hard- 
ships of war as well as the men, are they 
not in simple justice entitled to have an 
equal voice in making those laws and in 
declaring war? My answer was, Yes. 

J. R. JARVIS. 
ll Om 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Clare Greacon, of Michigan, has 
been appointed law clerk of the treasury 
department in Washington, D. C., by Sec- 
retary Gage. It is the first time this 
position has been held by a woman. Miss 
Greacon entered the department by civil 
service examination. Later she studied 
law at one of the universities of Washing- 
ton, and was recently admitted to practice 
at the District of Columbia bar. In her 
new Official capacity Miss Greacon will 
act as law-adviser to the government in 
the office of the comptroller of the treas- 
ury, with a salary of $1,800 a year. She 
is said to owe her appointment wholly to 
fitness. 

Miss Helen Katharine Hoy, a Vassar 
graduate, carried off the honors of the 
woman’s Jaw class of New York Univer- 
sity, which held its eleventh ‘closing 
exercises’ in the concert hall of Madison 
Square Garden, March 29. Mrs. John P. 
Munp, president of the Woman's Legal 
Education Society, presided. Miss Helen 
M. Gould, vice-president, and the Rev. 
Dr. MacCracken, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, sat on the platform. At 8 P, M. 
the officers of the Woman’s Legal Educa- 
tion Society, all in caps and gowns, 
together with the officers of the Univer- 
sity, also in caps and gowns, and the in- 
vited guests, marched down the main 
aisle as an escort to the class of 1901, 
Mrs. Munn and Dr. MacCracken led the 
column. Those of the class who had 
taken degrees at other universities or 
colleges wore their distinguishing colors. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, of the 
university faculty, opened the exercises 
with prayer. Mrs, Lelia McKesson Miller, 
M. A. (Lawrence University), read an 
essay on “The Civic Conscience,’ and 
Miss Bertha Sanford (Smith College) an 
essay on ‘‘The President and the King.” 

Chancellor MacCracken made a little 
speech to the class, and all the young 
women filed up to the platform in squads 
to receive their certificates. Then came 
the most interesting part of the pro- 
gramme, the award of the $200 scholar- 
ship, in the form of two years’ free tuition 
in the University Law School, to the 
member of the class passing the best 
examination for the chancellor's certifi- 
cate; and the award of the New Century 
Essay Prize, $50 in cash, to the member 
of the graduating class who wrote the 
best essay on ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine.”’ 

On behalf of the committee awarding 
the prize scholarship, Prof. Charles F. 
Bostwick, the chairman, announced that 
it had been won by Miss Hoy, of Albany, 
with honorable mention to Miss Jane 
Lumsden Barclay and Miss Eva Cohen. 
Dean Ashley, as chairman of the commit- 
tee awarding the essay prize, announced 
that Miss Hoy had also won that prize, 
honorable mention being made of Miss 
Emma Sophie Thiele. 

Applause greeted the announcement 
that Miss Hoy had won the first prize, but 
when it became known that she had also 
won the second the applause became up- 
roarious. 

In speaking of Miss Hoy’s essay on the 
Monroe Doctrine, Dean Ashley said that 
it was one of the ablest papers he had 
ever read on any subject. Miss Hoy was 
graduated from Vassar in 1899, near 
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enough to the head of the class to win a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. She was also one 
of the star athletes of her class, playing 
on the basketball team, and being a mem- 
ber of the athletic team. It is said that 
she is one of the best sprinters ever 
graduated from Vassar. At present she 
is a teacher of Greek in one of the fash- 
jonable schools of the city. She is proud 
of winning the scholarship, but somewhat 
perplexed as to what to do with it. She 
has other ideas for the future than those 
connected with the practice of law. 

The address to the class was delivered 
by Prof. Henry Wade Rodgers, of Yale. 
Prof. Isaac Franklin Russell, lecturer to 
the woman’s law calss, spoke on ‘The 
Duty to Litigate.”’ 


The Philadelphia Law Academy, as 
already noted in our columns, lately re- 
fused admission to Mrs. M. O. Klingel- 
smith, a graduate of the Law Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
now Librarian of the Biddle Law Library 
at the University. The refusal was solely 
on account of her sex, Mrs, Klingelsmith 
being a very able woman and also popu- 
lar personally. The Academy has since 
appointed a committee to draw up an 
amendment to its constitution, inserting 
the word ‘‘male”’ in the qualifications for 
membership. This is an anachronism in 
the present age of the world, and will 
inevitably bring ridicule on the institu- 
tion which thus advertises its illiberality. 





Miss Estelle V. Pease was unanimously 
elected a member of the Chicago Bar 
Association on March 16, Miss Pease 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Law in 1898, and was admitted to the 
Illinois Bar in October, 1899, 





Lady Hobhouse, of England, has ad. 
dressed a letter to a London paper urging 
that women lawyers turn their attention 
to the needs of India, where no native 
woman may meet her legal adviser, so 
that free expression of women clients’ 
wishes is impossible. The same restric- 
tions follow a woman throughout all the 
operations of law. She may not appear 
in court, and her evidence must be given, 
(if at all), at second hand, thus making 
fair dealing most improbable. It is well 
known that though various Indian women 
have graduated from foreign law schools, 
the prejudice that prevents a woman 
bearing witness in court operates in the 
same way against a woman lawyer's con- 
ducting a case, and it is only by acting as 
the go-between of the woman in the 
zenana and her legal adviser that the 
woman lawyer can serve her country- 
woman. It would not, however, be so 
with the English, or any woman lawyer 
of foreign birth, Lady Hobhouse says; 
from the East Indian point of view, they 
have nothing to lose by their unwomanly 
ways, therefore they may be tolerated. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


The new colonial romance by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, “Sir Christopher,’’ one 
of the strongest works that Mrs. Goodwin 
has written, will appear later in April. 

A unique story which Little, Brown « 
Company will publish early in April is 
“The Master-Knot of Human Fate,’’ by 
Ellis Meredith. Two cultured modern 
people, a man and a woman, while passing 
through a mountain park in Colorado, are 
caught by a flood, which submerges the 
surrounding country and leaves these two 
the only human beings in the world. 
Their thoughts and experiences form the 
texture of the story. Added to this novel 
plot is a very original ending, which in- 
volves a riddle even more important from 
the question involved than that of ‘The 
Lady or the Tiger?’ ‘*The Master-Knot 
of Human Fate” takes its title from the 
familiar quatrain of Omar Khayyam: 

“Up from Earth's Centre through the Sev- 
enth Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 


And many a Knot unravel’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate.”’ 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s novel, ‘‘Ballen 
tyne,’’ will shortly be published by Little, 
Brown & Company. Although the book 
is a distinctively American story, the plot 
is decidedly original, worked out with 
strong character-drawing and interesting 
movement. Marion Lacy, the heroine, 
is an American girl who goes to England 
to live because her own country has 
proved a disappointment. Its hero, Bal- 
lantyne, though American by inheritance, 
has been brought up in an English home 
by a mother whose one wish is that he 
shall never visit America, To Ballantyne, 
however, America has been an _ ideal, 
standing for everything that is free and 
high, and on the death of his mother he 
visits this country. His keen interest in 
all our social problems and his many dis- 
illusions are admirably touched upon, and 
glimpses of the social life of Boston, Ply- 
mouth, Nantucket, and a ‘‘Brotherhood”’ 
in New Jersey are given. 

‘More lately we have a group of books 
by a woman, Selma Lagerlof,’’ writes 
Julian Hawthorne, ‘which, I am inclined 





to think, exhibit a higher form of genius 
than even the works of Bjornsen. ... She 
is in some respects the greatest woman 
writer that ever lived.’’ The group of 
books referred to comprises ‘‘The Story of 
Gésta Berling,’’ ‘*The Miracles of Anti- 
christ,’’ and “‘Invisible Links.’’ 

The sixth thousand of Lilian Whiting’s 
new book, ‘The Spiritual Significance; or, 
Death as an Event in Life,’’ is now ready. 


-_—-o- 


THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 

A little magazine called Social Serrice— 
Dr. Josiah Strong and Dr. William H. 
Tolman, editors and publishers—is devot- 
ed to improving the conditions of the 
employed. An interesting article in the 
February number is called ‘The Social 
Secretary,’’ and describes what a social 
secretary is by illustration, says the Bos- 
ton Beacon. A large department store in 
New England has recently appointed Mrs, 
Cushman Wheeler to look after the inter- 
ests of the employees. The experiment has 
been tried one year, with yratifying re- 
sults. At first some of the girls regarded 
Mrs. Wheeler as a sort of private detec- 
tive, but they soon had the good sense to 
reason out that the truest friendship and 
the greatest aid is that of one who will 
not condone any laxness or wrong-doing 
on the part of the employee, and at the 
same time will see that fairness and kind 
treatment are given by the employer. 
Mrs. Wheeler secured for the girls privi- 
leges that they could not otberwise have 
had, such as letting them go home early 
on stormy afternoons, She visited the 
sick, established a sick fund from money 
paid in small fines for tardiness and other 
delinquencies; and, in cases of protracted 
illness, five dollars a week was paid for 
about two months. 

A farmhouse was found and engaged 
through the efforts of the social secretary, 
where girls who needed rest were sent to 
regain their health. One girl who was 
broken down, stayed at the farmhouse 
nine weeks, and gained twenty pounds, 
Her father went to the station to meet her 
on her return, and at first did not recog- 
nize her. A series of practical talks are 
given each month, repeated on three suc- 
cessive mornings, as only about a third of 
the girls can be spared at one time from 
the counters. How this must break up 
the wearisome grind of everyday labor 
one can hardly understand who has not 
been in it. The secretary knows every 
girl personally—her needs, moral, physi- 
cal, intellectual,—and doubtless many are 
saved from shipwreck on some hidden 
rock by their wise friend’s counsel. She 
watches their work and sees when promo- 
tion is due, and she stands ready to pro- 
tect them against unjust accusations. 

The duties of this position require train- 
ing, tact, and intelligence of a high order, 
as the social secretary must be the medi- 
um between the women or men employed 
and the firm, Ile or she must listen to 
complaints, and be judge and jury; advise 
with the women when ill, visit them at 
their homes, be their kind friend, yet 
guard carefully the interests of the firm, 
A luncheon provided at cost price, an in- 
surance club, a mutual benefit association, 
a social club, summer outings, winter 
amusements, may all be suggested by this 
secretary. The man secretary in a man’s 
establishment, the woman secretary where 
women are employed, must be sympa- 
thetic and yet just. 

Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey has recently 
been appointed social secretary in a large 
Boston dry goods store. She has been 
studying for years into the problems of 
women’s work and needs, and has lec- 
tured on that subject in different cities. 
Mrs. Tobey’s investigations convinced her 
that the social, moral, and material condi- 
tions of the girls working in department 
stores needed betterment. 

To show how the firm who have en- 
gaged Mrs. Tobey regard this matter we 
quote a portion of the letter or notice 
given out to their employes: 

Notice to the young ladies in our employ: 

Mrs. M. B. Tobey has been engaged to 
devote her time and best thought for the 
improvement of the condition of the young 
women in our employ. In some of the 
leading establishments of Paris and New 
York the position is termed that of ‘‘so- 
cial secretary.’’ We expect her to be of 
value to the employees in advising them 
in regard to methods pertaining to 
good health, and to hear their causes 
of complaint, when they have such as 
cannot be reported to us. ... We wish 
our store to be widely known as one 
in which the customers receive the most 
courteous attention. Employees who are 
not well, and who have troubles of their 
own that unfit them for their business 
duties, should not do us the injustice to 
try to serve the public when they are out 
of harmony with everything surrounding 
them. In these cases, Mrs. Tobey will be 
a friend to talk to and advise, and it is 
that we may more fully understand how 
we can direct our employees that they may 
be able to serve us with a cheerful spirit, 
that we have engaged Mrs. Tobey to act 
as “‘social secretary,"’ acquainting us with 
the complaints, with the troubles, with 
the sickness that may seem of su‘ficient 
importance to her to require our notice. 





Trusting that you will give her your confi- 
dence in this undertaking, we remain, 
Yours respectfully, —— 
(The name of this firm is withheld 
request.) 





by 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Harriet Manwaring has just opened 
a meat shop in Essex, Conn, A few years 
ago she kept books in a New Haven meat 
market. She saw enough of the business 
to cause her to decide to try her own for- 
tunes in it. She is described as one of 
the prettiest girls in the village. 

Girls have shown themselves so much 
more trustworthy than boys as telegraph 
messengers at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, Eng- 
land, that the local postmaster contem- 
plates employing only girls in that capac- 
ity. It is said that candidates have ap- 
plied from all parts of the country. 


Manorama, the daughter of Pundita 
Ramabai, who returned to India last fall, 
has become her mother’s prime minis- 
ter. Manorama was graduated in June, 
1900, at the A. M. Cheesborough Semi- 
nary, North Chili, N. Y. She was at the 
head of her class, received honors, and was 
awarded the prize by the board of regents 
of New York University. Professor and 
Mrs. Roberts, principals of the seminary, 
speak with unqualified praise of her abil- 
ity, strength of character, good judgment, 
and devotion to her chosen work. Her 
self-poise and yet utter unconsciousness 
of self charmed all who met her. She has 
joined in her mother’s work for child 
widows with a spirif of consecration and a 
degree of energy remarkable in a girl not 
yet out of her teens. F. M. A. 


OUR NEW YURK LETTER. 
75 East Sist St., APRIL 2, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

During the sessions of the Legislature 
this winter several measures of impor- 
tance to women have been considered, 
In a general way, of course, women are as 
much affected by all legislation as are men, 
but these especial bills have been of pe- 
culiar significance in their bearing on the 
industrial or domestic rights of the mem- 
bers of the non-voting sex. 

One of these is the act now pending in 
the Senate which provides for greater 
restrictions on so-called ‘‘common-law 
marriage.’’ Since this commonwealth was 
a State, common-law marriage has been a 
recognized institution, When a woman 
and man live together as husband and 
wife, announcing to their friends that 
such is their relation, this union has been 
recognized as a legal one, and a widow of 
such a marriage has been held to be en- 
titled to her share of the husband’s estate. 
The proposed measure provides that no 
such union shall be regarded as binding, 
or as entitling the parties to it to any of 
the privileges of wedlock unless, within 
three months, a declaration of the fact is 
filed with the proper authorities and it is 
entered with other marriage notices, At 
first glance this would seem a proper and 
desirable provision; it will make the union 
entirely legal, and prevent any possible 
repudiation of the tie. It will also pro- 
tect men from the encroachments on prop- 
erty after death which are sometimes 
made by women who claim to be widows, 
but who are doubtless in some cases im- 
postors. All this is quite true, and all 
lovers of a decent and orderly life will 
be inclined, at first glance, to feel as if 
such restrictions should be thrown about 
the sanctity of the marriage tie. 

But there is another aspect of the ques- 
tion which should not be overlooked. As 
has been said, this institution of ‘‘marriage 
by consent’’ heretofore sanctioned by law 
is as old as the Commonwealth, it is well 
understood by all classes of people, and 
therefore innocent and confiding young 
girls often thus commit their destinies 
into the hands of men who desire to be 
united with them. If this pending bill 
becomes a law, how sball this great change 
be made public? And who shall protect 
those maidens who may hereafter enter 
into this relation from the carelessness of 
men who fail to perform the necessary 
steps to make it binding, and who at the 
end of a few months may feel little incli- 
nation to legalize a union already grown 
wearisome? 

The provisions of the new charter aimed 
at a radical reduction of the salaries of the 
school-teachers, but the committee having 
it in charge recommends the reaffirmation 
of the Davis bill, which gave to them 
their present respectable compensation, 
and this danger seems to be overpast. 
The proposition to cut down the number 
of police matrons, and to reduce their sal. 
aries, is still under consideration, but the 
Prison Association has taken this matter 
in hand, and its president, Miss Wood. 
bridge, feels sanguine that this wrong will 
not be perpetrated. 

There is now pending in the Judiciary 
Committee a most objectionable bill which 
interferes with the present law of inheri- 
tance between husband and wife. The 








statutes now give a wife the power to dis- 
pose by will of all her property without 
the consent of her husband. The husband 
has a similar power except that he cannot 
do away with the wife’s right of dower 
that is the right to the use of one-third of 
his real estate (houses and lands) as long 
as she lives. But if a woman dies without 
a will, if there has been a child, though it 
only breathes for a moment, the widower 
has the use of all her real estate as long 
as he lives. No statute gives this privi- 
lege; it is a survival of the old English 
common-law, and is called ‘the estate by 
the curtesy”’ (the curious spelling is the 
correct legal one). It is rigidly enforced, 
and many a woman who has died in her 
youth has been survived for long years by 
a husband who enjoyed the whole use of 
her property, sometimes to the exclusion 
of members of her own family, often 
marrying again and rearing a second wife’s 
offspring on the property which should 
have belonged to the child of the first 
wife. 

The proposed act provides that a wid- 
ower shall have the use of one-third of 
the wife’s real estate even if there has 
been no child, and reaffirms the curtesy 
right. It is still hanging in committee, as 
has been said, and letters received from 
the chairman, Mr. Robert J. Fish, of Madi- 
son, seem to indicate that it does not 
meet with the approval of that body. 

This letter must not close without 
speaking of one most important measure 
for the benefit of women which has 
passed the Legislature, an act which gives 
the widow the right of burial beside her 
husband in the family lot. It will doubt- 
less surprise many persons to learn that 
this was not always her privilege, but the 
English common-law gave the widow her 
dower right only during her life, so that 
as long as she was alive she had the un- 
disputed right to one-third of the burial 
lot, but as soon as she was dead it reverted 
to the family, and objection by the father 
or mother of the dead man could exclude 
her from the last sad privilege of resting 
beside the companion of her life. Hon. 
John Hill Morgan of Brooklyn introduced 
and passed a law which is now on the 
statute books, and which gives to a widow 
an inalienable right to a resting-place be- 
side her husband, 

The bill to give tax-paying women the 
right to vote on questions of taxation, 
which is under the management of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is still pending in the Senate. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Chicago Bureau of Charities re- 
ports nearly 2,000 families in that city 
who have been deserted by the husband 
and father. 

Miss White, of Williamsport, Pa., has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Mary 
Wagner as Deputy Factory Inspector for 
the Reading District. 

Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder gave an ex- 
tremely interesting lecture Thursday eve- 
ning under the auspices of the Newton 
Suffrage League, on women’s progress in 
India. 

The Army Nurse Association of Massa- 
chusetts held a memorial service for de- 
ceased army nurses at Legion of Ilonor 
Hall, April 4, with an address by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton and music by the Kate 
Belle Walton Concert Company. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and Mrs. 
Carrie Park Harrington were reélected to 
the school board of Warren, O., on April 
1, by a large majority. During their three 
years’ term, each of them had the chair- 
manship of an important committee, and 
they have done excellent work. The 
members of the board who were opposed 
to placing women on it three years ago 
were anxious for their reélection this 
time. 

The Boston school board has reconsid- 
ered its action in regard to Mrs. Cora V. 
Enwright, the exceptionally capable teach- 
er confirmation of whose appointment was 
at first refused because she was a married 
woman, and the Bunker Hill grammar 
school will have the benefit of her ser- 
vices. The reconsideration was due chiefly 
to the efforts of Hon. George A. ©. Ernst, 
who is proving himself a most valuable 
member of the board. Mr. Ernst is only 
one of a long line of able men whose 
names were first brought forward for the 
school board by the women voters. 

In the Belgian Parliament, Hector 
Denis, deputy from Liége, has introduced 
a bill to grant women the ballot and make 
them eligible to office on the same terms 
as men. A writer in La Fronide says: 

Our friends in Belgium are much far- 
ther advanced than we in regard to both 
the economic emancipation of the work- 
ing-men and the emancipation of women. 
The women’s movement has certainly 
made great progress in our country during 
the last few years, but no French deputy 
has yet been found bold enough to intro- 
duce in Parliament a bill to grant women 
political rights. Will it be always from 





AMUSEMENTS. 
Asin Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 


Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 8, 


“Lynwood.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢, 


Prices: { Satinene’ 10c,, 25c., 50¢, 








MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (The World in Wax) 
Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel, 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF April 8 


Edith Mason 2 Thomas Persse 


Operatic Excerpts. 


AFTERNOONS: ... 
EVENINGS: ... 
HOLIDAYS 


and 
SATURDAYS: } 


+ 10c, and 25ce. 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c, and 50c, 














We announce our 


OPENING 


at the present time of 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


They are in Anderson’s Ginghams, Per- 
cales, and many beautiful white effects. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS, 
2d Door South of Winter St 








Established 1872. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ° Proprieto 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. Alli leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Bars y! erder, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 








the North that light shall come to us? 
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A CHILD'S THOUGAT. 





BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 





A hand 
Came, holding to my face a violet cup 
Half opened; “his came up 
Because it is the day that Jesus rose,”’ 
The sweet lips said; and I suppose 
No violet to my face 
Will lift its parple breast in any place 
But I shall hear the words and see 
The clad eyes smiling up at me 
Because one flower was fuund— 
Just one above the hardened ground— 
On Easter day. It was a face so bright— 
A boy’s face filled with light— 
This Easter tide 
Will tind the sweet face glorified. 
And though, for Jesus’ sake, some flower 
may blow, 
No face with deeper love, I know, 
Will smile because its leaves unclose 
“The day when Jesus rose.” 


—— — 


SONG FOR EASTER MORNING. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Along the wakening valleys, 
Where the feet of Winter trod, 
The Spirit of Sprivg-time rallies 
The children of the sod; 
On the slopes that were brown and barren, 
As at touch of the rod of Aaron 
The wind-tlowess sway and nod. 


A waft of the breath of Beauty 

Is blown o’er the waiting earth ; 
And the austere face of Duty 

Is touched with tender mirth ; 
While the numbing coil of Trouble 
Is burst like a tenuous bubble 

At thought of the vernal birth. 


Aye, back from the pallid portal 
The stone of death is rolled, 
And Hope, on its wings immortal, 
Mounts up in the morning's gold ; 
And life seems trustful and truthful, 
And the soul is yearning and youthful, 
And naught in the world is old! 
—Harper's Bazar. 
=_- oe —-— 


BLUE VIOLETS. 


I have been on the hill, 
Where sleep the dear ones whom we miss 
so much, 
To see if Spring had made the violets thrill 
To new life at her touch. 


The snow lay here and there 
In shadowy nooks where sunshine feared 
to go, 
But where the sun had kissed the sod, and 
where 
The grass began to grow, 


I found some shy, pale blooms 
Sweet with the fragrance of a summer 
dead, 
Or was it but the memory of perfumes 
That stirred their hearts instead ? 


And as I gathered there 
The violets to make bright my lonely room, 
I thought, Each blossom is a tender prayer 
Breathed upward from the tomb. 


For this I hold as true: 
Our loved ones who have heard the call of 
God 
Will not forget to think of me or you 
When hidden by the sod. 


But from their peaceful rest 
They pray for us, and every loving prayer 
Becomes a flower to blossom o’er their breast 
And scatter fragrance there. 


On one low grave, to-day, 
How many tender violets met my view, 
And every one looked up and seemed to say 
“She thinks of you.” 


Ah, yes, she thought of me. 
Perhaps, who knows? she heard my lips 
repeat, 
“Dear heart, if sleeping, may thy slumber 
be 
A peaceful one and sweet.” 


I felt a soft wind blow; 
From every blossom rose a fragrance rare, 
And all the world, that moment, seemed to 
grow 
Sweet with her flower-told prayer. 
Vick’s Magazine. 


—_—- 


A DISRUPTED QUARTET. 








RY MARY E. BAMFORD. 





When the minister of a little city church 
and his wife went on their summer vaca- 
tion, seventeen of the church members ac- 
companied them. As they had taken 
tents, they camped with some other tent- 
dwellers on a large fruit-ranch about five 
miles from a country town. 

They had heard that on this ranch help 
was needed, and most of the minister's 
party expected to cut fruit leisurely, earn- 
ing merely enough to pay vacation ex- 
penses. But several of the girls, who 
wished to earn enough to meet the next 
school term’s expenses, were to be regular 
day-workers. Rose Thornton wished to 
enter the university. Addie Miller and 
Etta Simpson were ambitious to take 
academy courses. Norma Dawson, how- 
ever, had funds enough for the next term’s 
expenses, and therefore she cut fruit only 
in the forenoons. 

These four girls were called the quar- 
tet, because they were close friends and 
often sang together. On Sunday nights 
the minister and a large party from the 
ranch crowded into a big fruit wagon and 





dreve five miles to the town, where the 
minister preached to a little pastorless 
church; and there Norma, Rose, Addie, 
and Etta made a choir. 

During the week, Rose, Etta, and Addie 
worked in the fruit-cutting sheds from 
half-past five in the morning until nearly 
seven in the evening, earning daily a dol- 
lar and fifteen cents apiece. Nectarines, 
apricots, and peaches were easy to cut, 
and the long hours passed quickly. 

The four girls had a tent to themselves, 
and there, after supper, they usually sang, 
to the accompaniment of Norma’s guitar, 
such songs, funny or sweet or tender, as 
belong to the repertoire of lively Ameri- 
can girls who have had some musica] 
advantages. 

The tents of the campers were set in a 
row close together, and were carpeted 
with straw. One windy night, after al- 
most all the campers were asleep, a wo- 
man’s oil-stove exploded, setting fire to 
her tent and to the straw matting. Run- 
ning along this with the wind, it consumed 
several tents, among them that of the 
quartet. But nobody was hurt, and the 
girls saved almost all their things, includ- 
ing Norma’s guitar. 

It was now necessary to redistribute 
the campers among the remaining tents, 
and the quartet were separated. Rose, 
Etta, and Addie were given a small tent 
together, and Norma was put into a still 
smaller tent under a fig-tree with another 
burnt-out girl, named Hannah Jennison, 
whose home was a few miles from the 
fruit ranch. To prevent fires, the tents 
were placed at intervals through the or- 
chard, and Norma found herself at some 
distance from her three friends, 

Hannah Jennison worked early and late, 
and, during her absence the next day, 
Rose, Etta, and Addie swept down upon 
Norma with exclamations: 

“Oh, you poor girl!” 

“Isn’t it too bad you can’t tent with 
us?”’ 
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‘*You poor, lonely thing! 

‘“‘We’re a disrupted quartet!”’ 

‘‘What a dear little tent! With that 
fig-tree drooping on it, and ripe black figs 
to gather when you like! Why, Norma, 
you’re in luck! We three are crowded 
into a tiny tent, and the tree over us is a 
quince! No reaching out and getting lus- 
ious figs at ease for us!”’ 

“If only one of you were going to tent 
with me!’ murmured Norma, 

‘‘How’s Hannah? What sort of a being 
is she?”’ 

“Sh! Is that Hannah coming? 
nice, I guess, but she isn’t you!”’ 

“Girls, let’s run! That is Hannah!” 
and the trio hurried away, laughing good- 
naturedly. 

Hannah Jennison was tall, awkward, 
reticent, hard-working, and apparently 
somewhat in awe of Norma, who really 
saw very little of her. In the morning all 
worked in the fruit-cutting sheds. In the 
afternoon Hannah worked there, but Nor- 
ma was walking or reading. In the even- 
ing Norma, with her guitar, was usually 
away at the tent of her three chums, 
where she and they had cosy suppers. 
Afterward, they sat crowded in the small 
tent and chattered and laughed and sang, 
never thinking to inquire whether or not 
tired Hannah was lonely at her solitary 
supper. She was usually in bed when 
Norma returned, and after tenting togeth- 
er for two weeks they had hardly more 
than a speaking acquaintance. Then it 
chanced that Hannah was employed for a 
few days in canning fruit at the ranch- 
owner’s farmhouse, a task which fre- 
quently allowed her a half-hour of liberty 
in the late afternoon. 

Norma, returning from a walk one after- 
noon, saw Hannah sitting alone in the 
shade of some bushes, 

‘‘Hannah’s singing!’’ thought Norma, 
curiously, catching a slight sound. She 
listened, unseen by the other girl, who 
was softly and slowly repeating songs she 
had heard the quartet sing; the funny 
songs, the pretty ones — everything she 
could remember. 

Such mistakes in words and tunes! 
Norma thought it all sounded very funny. 
Hannah crooned on, repeating, as if it 
were a lesson that she must learn, Her 
voice was poor, and she made little mean- 
ing of the lines. 

‘‘I wish the girls were here!’’ Norma 
thought, merrily. ‘‘I’l) tell them to-night. 
Won't it be a joke? MHannah’ll never 
know. Why, she’s been treasuring up 
everything she ever heard us sing!”’ 

Then, with a good impulse to help the 
poor, awkward gir), she raisen her trained 
voice, softly and sweetly singing a line 
that Hannah was attempting. Up sprang 
the girl, startled, embarrassed, the color 
rushing over her face. 

Norma sang the line again. ‘That's 
the way, Hannah,” she said. ‘I'll sit 
down here and show you how those songs 
go, if you’d like me to.” 

Hannah’s cheeks burned deeper. “I 
guess I must be going,”’ she said, and she 
hurried away toward the farmhouse. 

Norma lcoked blankly after her. 
‘“That’s what I get for trying to be 


She’s 





friendly!’ she thought. ‘What a girl!’ 

Norma was a good mimic. That even- 
ing she imitated for her three chums Han- 
nah’s funniest mistakes. The other girls 
caught them up, and repeated them soft- 
ly. Confident that they were out of Han- 
nah’s hearing, they laughed a good deal. 
Perhaps they forgot and raised their 
voices in the still night. 

Suddenly from the dark came Hannah 
into their illuminated circle, her face 
white and her eyes blazing. She stood 
looking at Norma till the silence grew 
appalling. Then she began: ‘If I were a 
city girl, and had had chances to—to 
learn—”’ 

She choked, and ran away. 

The quartet looked at one another, 
shocked by what they had done. 

“It’s too bad!’ murmured Rose, 

Norma sprang up: “It was brutal! 
all my fault! I’ll bring her back!” 

She sped away through the dark. A 
little later she came soberly back, report- 
ing, “I don’t know where Hannah went. 
She isn’t in our tent!” 

The girls talked of other things for a 
while, but their merriment was gone. 

At bedtime Norma found Hannah in 
bed, on her side of the tent, with the 
blanket pulled round her head and her 
back turned. 

Norma felt uneasy. She could not go 
to sleep without speaking. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
Hannah,’’ she said; but there was no 
answer or sign that Hannah was awake. 

In the morning, during breakfast, Nor- 
ma turned toward her tentmate. 

“I’m sorry, Hannah,’’ she said again. 

“It’s no matter,’’ r¢éturned Hannah, with 
evident effort. 

Thereafter they treated each other as if 
nothing unpleasant had happened. But 
Norma was conscious that deep down 
Hannah could not forget. 

“She isn’t unforgiving,’ said troubled 
Norma to the other girls, after some 
weeks. ‘“She’s hurt—and I don’t know 
how to cure it.”’ 

Sometimes on Sundays, when the quar- 
tet sang in church, Norma, looking down 
from the choir on Hannah gazing up at 
her, felt smitten. The honest eyes seemed 
reproaching her, and often she reflected: 
‘We ridiculed her unmercifully. It is 
strange that she will come to hear us 
sing.’’ And not before the fruit-cutting 
season had flown by did she learn why 
Hannah came. 

The last of the peaches were drying in 
wooden trays; the next morning Hannah 
was going to her home; the day after 
that, the minister’s party would return to 
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the city. In the night Hannah spoke 
across the tent, 

‘“‘Are you awake?” she asked. 

Norma roused herself from a doze, 


‘*Yes,’’ she answered. 

“This is my last night here,’’ Hannah 
said rapidly, ‘‘and I don’t know whether 
I'll ever see you again, and I want to tell 
you something. That night when you 
told me you were sorry, I acted a lie, I 
lay still and made you think I was asleep. 
And I ought to have answered. To-night 
I thought I ought to tell you the truth 
before I go.”’ 

“IT guess I didn’t deserve to 
swered,”’ said Norma, meekly. 

But Hannah hurried on: ‘*The reason 
I wanted to learn all your pretty songs 
was so I could singthem to Phemy. She’s 
the only sister I’ve got, and she hasn’t 
walked a step for years. She never goes 
anywhere, and the only new things she 
ever hears are those I tell her when I 
come back from somewhere. Phemy likes 
music so! And she never hears any. We 
haven’t any piano or anything, and your 
songs were so pretty I thought maybe I 
could remember them for Phemy. I don’t 
sing well; but it’s all I can do for her, 
and the doctor says she can’t live many 
years—and she never will walk again. 
Oh, poor Phemy!”’ 

Hannah's excited voice 
sobs that she vainly tried to stifle. 
instant Norma was by her side. 

“Why, you poor, dear girl!’’ and her 
arms were around her tentmate. “Why, 
Hannah! Oh, if you had told me before! 
Didn’t you think I had any heart? Han. 
nah, dear, don’t cry so!” 

Hannah’s excited sobs soon stopped, 
but still Norma could feel the girl’s 
shoulders heave. She did not seem in- 
clined to speak again; and Norma dropped 
a kiss on her head, left her, and lay long 
awake, regretful and planning reparation. 

Early the next morning she hurried to 
the tent of her chums, who were still 
sleeping. 

‘Is it robbers?”’? queried Addie, rubbing 
her eyes. 

‘‘We don’t have to get up!’’ grumbled 
tose. ‘‘Fruit-cutting’s over.”’ 

But Norma was not to be daunted by 
sleepy groans. ‘‘Girls,’’ she cried, ‘‘Han- 
nah Jennison’s a hero! Yes,sheis! I’ve 
tented six weeks with her, and I never 
found out about her till this morning, 
more shame to me! I don’t care if she is 
homely and awkward. She’s a hero! 
This morning I went to the farmhouse, 
and the ranch-owner’s wife told me that 
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Hannah lives on a little piece of land with 
her invalid sister Phemy and her old 
grandmother. The girls’ father and mother 
are dead, and Hannah earnsthe living. In 
summer she works in fruit-harvests on 
the ranches—the old grand mother’s child- 
ish, but she can be trusted to take care of 
Phemy while Hannah’s away. ‘The rest 
of the year she works her little place liké 
aman. She raises vegetables and keeps 
chickens and saws her own wood, and 
everything! That’s the girl I’ve made 
fun of! She’s strained every nerve to sup- 
port that old grandmother and _ poor 
Phemy! Girls, I want you to do some- 
thing! We're going home to-morrow. 
Let’s try todo one thing our last night 
here!”’ 

Norma unfolded her plan. 

‘*What’s six miles there and back to us? 
The ranch people will lend us an old horse 
and wagon. That’s what I went up to 
the farmhouse to find out about this 
morning. Girls, please say ‘yes’! I want 
to tell Hannah before she goes this morn- 
ing. She doesn’t know anything about it, 
of course.”’ 

The girls said ‘tyes,’’ and Norma rushed 


back to her tent. Hannah was almost 
ready to go. 
‘“Hannah!’’ panted Norma. “If you’ll 


let us, when to-night comes, all four of us 
girls will come out to your house in a 
wagon, to serenade Phemy.”’ 

Hannah stared. ‘To what?’’ she asked. 

“To serenade Phemy. ‘To sing to her.” 

“Away out to our house—to sing to 
her?”’ 

Toa” 

“With your guitar?” 

‘*Yes,’’ smiled Norma, 

A swift light went over Hannah’s face. 
She could not speak for a moment. 

“‘Oh,’’ she gasped, ‘‘Pheniy never had 
such a nice thing happen to her in her 
life! She'll like it so! Oh, you don’t 
know! I never thought of your doing 
that!’ 

Hannah’s face quivered again, and 
Norma suggested, ‘Tell me just which 
songs you'd like us to sing, Hannah. You 
know better than we do which will please 
Phemy best.”’ 

Hannah chose with a feverish joy. 
Nothing that the girls could have done 
for her would have so delighted and ex- 
cited her as this thing they meant to do 
for Phemy. 

“Don’t tell Phemy! Let’s surprise 
her!’ called Norma, as Hannah rode 
away on a wagon belonging toa neighbor. 

When evening came, Hannah Jennison 
waited nervously at home. If those city 
girls should think it was too much trouble 
to come, after all! She had secretly made 
a cake to treat them after the serenade. 
Time passed. Had the girls forgotten? 
Or had they too much to do this last even- 
ing atthe ranch? What if they had lost 
the way? She waited and waited. 


‘IT do not believe they are coming,’ she 
despaired. 
But then, in the darkness under 


Phemy’s window, rose the sound of a 
guitar. Startled, the sick girl leaned for- 
ward in her chair. 

‘*What’s that, Hannah?’ she exclaimed. 

Trembling, Hannah dropped down on 
her knees beside her sister: “Just you 
listen, Phemy, dear! It’s your serenade! 
It’s the girls! They said they’d come. 
They’re the dearest girls! They’ve come 
on purpose to sing to you, Phemy. Just 
on purpose! Listen!” 

Under the window, four sweet, girlish 
voices rose in harmony with the tinkling 
guitar. Inside the house the two sisters 
listened breathlessly, Hannah holding 
Phemy’s thin hand. Whispers passed 
between the sisters now and then, as the 
singing outside went on: ‘‘Oh, doesn’t 
that guitar sound pretty, Hannah? I 
never! I never! Did you get them to 
come, Hannah?’’ 

“No, they 
selves! I'd 
thing!’’ 

“© Hannah, isn’t that song gay? 
like a dancing tune!” 

“T thought you'd like that, Phemy.”’ 

‘Hear that! This one sounds like birds 
singing, doesn’t it, Phemy?”’ 

‘‘Now one girl’s singing alone.”’ 

“That’s Norma, the girl that tented 
with me.”’ 

“O Hannah, I haven’t heard any sing- 
ing for so long before! It’s lovely! Did 
they come just for me?”’ 

“Just for you, Phemy!”’ 

Song followed song. Phemy clapped 
her hands softly with delight. Poor, thin 
hands! 

By and by Hannah invited the girls into 
the house. They came, laughing, breath- 
less with their protracted serenade, Out 
from the pillows of her chair the face of 
the girl who had not walked for years, 
and never would walk again, looked 
eagerly toward them. 

“Oh,” she said, in her weak voice, 
“thank you! Thank you! I never hada 
serenade before!’’ 

The girls laughed, but they could have 
cried at the sight of that eager, white 
face. Hannah brought out her cake, and 


said they’d come, them- 
never thought of such a 


It’s 








the girls ate and praised it, and chattereq 
gaily, and sang more for Phemy. The 
childish old grandmother came in, pleased 
to see the girls. She asked Hannah four 
or five times, ‘*Who are they?” and Han. 
nah answered patiently every time. 

At last the girls sang a sweet old part- 
ing song, and went outdoors. There Han. 
nah clung to Norma’s hand. 

““Good-by!’ whispered Hannah. “Oh, 
you don’t know what it’s been to Phemy! 
She'll be talking about it all this next 
winter!’ 

When the quartet had driven away, 
Rose leaned forward and touched Norma, 
who was driving. 

“Does a prima donna feel the way we 
all do to-night?’ questioned Rose, softly, 

“I don’t know,”’ said Norma, ‘‘but I’m 
glad we did it..’"— Youth’s Companion. 





LICENSED VICE IN THE YUKON. 


Not only does unbridled vice exist in 
the region of the Yukon, but it exists 
under the sanction of Canadian law. So 
much is disclosed by the correspondence 
between the Canadian minister of the In- 
terior and Commissioner Ogilvie of the 
Yukon, says the Springfield Republican, 
Licenses were granted to dance halls, 
gambling dens and worse dives of iniquity, 
which placed the Yukon mining region on 
a level with the most notorious pioneer 
communities, and their revocation has 
been resisted by what is relatively the re- 
spectable element. In August the keep- 
ers of the resorts were notified that they 
must close, but such a howl was raised, 
even legitimate merchants opposing the 
action, on the ground that it would be 
fatal to the business interests of the re- 
gion, that the licenses were extended until! 
June l. Until then, therefore, and no one 
knows how much longer, the Yukon 
country will continué to be a hell on 
earth, 


—_- 





REPEAL OF LIQUOR IN ARMY CANTEEN. 


Lieut.-Col. Edwin C. Bennett, from his 
practical experience in the army, highly 
approves of the recent law forbidding the 
sale of beer in the army canteens. In an 
article which appeared in the Somerville 
Citizen of March 15, he says: 

The Post Exchange System superseding 
sutlers and post traders was beneficent in 
its aim, and broad in scope, and would 
have been successful had not the new 
privilege been given to sell beer and wine 
to enlisted men. 

Recruits, especially young men, revere 
the government, it being parental in its 
influence over them. They had very 
much to learn, and, yielding unquestion- 
ing obedience in other details, soon gave 
full credence to the implied official en- 
dorsement of the free use of wine and 
beer. Undoubtedly nine-tenths of the 
recruits when enrolled were very temper- 
ate, and would have remained so under 
former conditions. 

The military posts occupied in this 
country were generally isolated, and with 
the prestige of the Government rightly ex 
erted there was no danger of moral deg- 
radation. It was soon discernible that beer 
was supplanting practically everything 
else in the ‘‘canteens,”’ to the great detri- 
ment of the troops, and an agitation was 
started in behalf of reform. The argu- 
ments freely used in support of the traffic 
have been cruelly unjust to our gallant 
army. The attempt has been made to 
convince the people that the enlisted men 
were wedded to liquor, and that it was 
necessary for the government to supply 
beer and wine in self-defence. 

This libellous attack has roused the in- 
dignation of the vast majority of the 
men who fought for the flag. When the 
government saloons were installed the 
army was in fine condition, and any 
demoralization that has since occurred 
they are responsible for. 

Beer is generally admitted to be very 
harmful in hot climates, and the immense 
shipment of it to the Philippines, for use 
by the troops, must have been a factor in 
swelling our hospital lists. 

When stimulants are needed in the 
judgment of medical officers, whiskey can 
be issued under proper restrictions. Beer 
is too buiky for transportation in active 
service, and fosters fever and bilious 
diseases, 

Close contact with the enemy is a 
potent tonic when supplemented by coffee, 
hard bread, and a little meat. For six 
weeks the Army of the Potomac, in 1864, 
made the most strenuous campaign of our 
history on strictly temperance lines. 

The effort for reform culminated this 








Oifficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they wan‘ to, 
— but because they mus¢. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they -annot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulnes:, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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year in the brilliant campaign led by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Their presentation of the case was ad- 
mirable; the evidence was exhaustive 
and conclusive. When the brewing inter- 
ests cannot obtain formidable support in 
Congress their cause must be weak in- 
deed. It is worthy of note that members 
of Congress from communities in the 
West where troops are stationed were 
leaders in the struggle against beer. 





NO BREAKFAST WOMAN’S REDEMPTION. 


MEADVILLE, PA., MARCH 18, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

With this I mail you a new book for 
such notice as you will feel moved to give 
it. I enclose, also, the condensed physio- 
logical hygiene on which it is founded, 
It may be of interest for you to know 
that my first lecture on the ‘‘no-breakfast”’ 
plan was delivered in the home of Dr, 
Hastings, nearly seven years ago. ‘That 
she believes in the plan you already know. 
The Boston Transcript published my one- 
page leaflet entire, recently, with a favor- 
able introduction. To the ordinary‘reader, 
the illustrated facts in the book are only 
less astonishing than the miracles of 
Christ, and, as evidence of the scientific 
order, are beyond all question. 

The redemption of woman must begin 
in the kitchen, and the _ possibilities 
through the no-breakfast plan are beyond 
estimate. She can raise all her children 
and keep all her family on less than a half 
of the daily food she has now habitually 
to prepare forthem. The Irishman brings 
to this country the best nourished body of 
all who come from over the seas, and he 
has been compelled to live on the watery 
potato. The Americans eat habitually 
far more per day than is needed for the 
waste, and the loss in brain power is ter- 
rible to contemplate, when it is clearly 
seen that the brain is the dynamo that 
furnishes the stomach, which is a ma- 
chine, all the power it has. We rest and 
sleep to regain lost strength; we eat to 
regain lost weight. Digestion (and much 
more, indigestion) is a tax upon the brain. 

E. H. DEWEY, M. D, 


>< - 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUUISIANA, 


NEW ORLEANS, MARCH 530. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At our next Era Club meeting we are to 
have the hearing on equal suffrage before 
the Massachusetts House, given just as it 
was reported in the JourNAL, It is an 
excellent opportunity to have the argu- 
ments (?) of the antis heard. Miss Kate 
M. Gordon will represent Miss Blackwell, 
Mrs. Ordway insisted upon being Mrs, 
Catt, Miss Jean Gordon takes the part of 
Mrs. Sedgwick. I thought her arguments 
were the weakest of all. We are looking 
forward to a good meeting. 

The Era Club has started work witha 
view to getting the National Convention 
of 19053, and I think the men will help us. 
If they do, we will make the convention a 
fine one. The convention of Jewish wom- 
men has had a most broadening, whole- 
some effect upon our community, and | 
think the Gentile women are anxious to 
show what they can do. G. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Beprorpb, MAss., MARCH 26, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just heard the result of the 
school meeting at my home, North Con- 
way, N. H. The town of Conway is divided 
into three villages, Conway Corner, Con- 
way Centre, and North Conway (six miles 
apart), and we all go to Conway Centre 
for our town and school meetings. 

The women of North Conway have for 
years been very earnest and patriotic. 
They have attended the school meetings 
in good numbers. and have carried many 
points, among them securing women on 
the school board. For several years two 
out of the three members of the board 
have been women, Mrs. Abbie M. D. 
Bluin, of Conway Centre, and Mrs, Ellen 
McRoberts Mason, of North Conway. 
This year both of their terms expired. 
The town showed its appreciation of their 
valuable services by reélecting them both, 
Mrs. Mason for a term of three years, and 
Mrs. Bluin for a term of two. 

Mrs. Mason is of Scotch descent; she 
has the Scotch energy and love of work, 
and is an earnest student. The same 
traits reappear in her son, who will take 
his degree from the Harvard Medical 
School in June. Even as a boy he showed 
these studious and energetic tendencies. 
He went to Germany with his mother at 
the age of eleven, and became so thorough 
in his knowledge of the language and so 
fluent in speaking it that he has found it 
invaluable in his college and medical 
school career. He has had a good deal of 
hospital experience during the past year. 
Recently he had to examine the case of a 
German seventy-seven years old who spoke 
no English, to get a history from him, 
and discuss his casein an examination. 

Mrs. Mason has had charge of our 





North Conway schools, and we have been 
able to watch her constant, earnest, faith- 
ful, and valuable work in them, and can 
see that she has accomplished much, and 
that the schools have improved greatly 
under her care and supervision. 

Rev. W. B. Allis, of Brooklyn, formerly 
pastor of the North Conway Congrega- 
tional Church, and for several years a 
member of the Conway School Board, has 
lately visited North Conway, and while 
there he spoke in the most complimen- 
tary terms of the improved educational 
methods introduced there since he left. 
Mr. Allis while in North Conway did a 
great deal for the schools, and really 
much credit is due him for the educa- 
tional system now in use there, There is 
no doubt that the standard of education 
has been constantly raised of late years, 
until the scholars that go from there to 
higher schools find themselves well fitted. 
It has been reported that Prof. Edwin H. 
Lord, principal of Brewster Free Acad- 
emy, Wolfboro, N. H., recently told a 
Conway teacher that no students came to 
his school better prepared than those 
from Conway. Undoubtedly the increased 
interest of parents, which has also been 
fostered and helped by the North Conway 
Woman’s Club, has done much to bring 
about such a satisfactory condition. 

Mrs. Mason is also the president of the 
North Conway Woman’s Club, a place she 
fills with great ability. The Club is in its 
tenth year, and is doing excellent work. 
The interest in it seems to increase; a 
number of new members have been added 
this season. A new feature this year has 
been having papers by different members, 
which have been very interesting and 
instructive. Among them have been the 
following subjects: ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son,”’ **Benjamin Franklin,’ ‘‘Continental 
Congress,’’ ‘Charles Dudley Warner,” 
‘George Washington,” ‘Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett,’’ ‘‘Samuel Adams,”’ ‘‘State of America 
at Close of the Revolution,” ‘*The Brown- 
ings,’ Thomas Jefferson,”’ ‘Bret Harte,” 
“Aaron Burr,’ ‘Constitution of the 
United States,’ and ‘Lessing and his 
Nathan the Wise.’’ There are to be papers 
on “Mark Twain,’ “Abigail Adams and 
Merey Warren,’’ ‘Postal Service,’ ‘Vil- 
lage Improvements,’ and ‘Celia Thaxter,”’ 
before May 30th. One of the members 
gave a delightful paper on her ‘*Reminis- 
cences of California,’ illustrated with 
photographs. The Club had the pleasure 
of hearing Mrs. IHlelen B. Merriman give 
her ‘‘Reminiscences of Egypt,’’ also illus- 
trated with photographs. It also had the 
good fortune of having Mrs. Susan 8. 
Fessenden speak one afternoon, when by 
her convincing arguments she induced 
some of the members to start a branch of 
the Woman Suffrage Association. Alto- 
gether, the Club has proved a great edu- 
cational stimulus, not only to its mem- 
bers, but to the whole village, or, I might 
say, to the whole town. G. H.W 


——_ +o 


CONNECTICOT. 
IlAnrrorp, Conn., Marcu 25, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The House of Representatives, on the 
20th inst., was largely filled with women 
from all over the State, who were assem- 
bled in the interest of the bill for munici- 
pal suffrage for women, introduced by the 
late John Hooker. Mrs, E. D, Bacon pre- 
sided, and presented arguments in favor 
of the bill. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
was the principal speaker. By her elo- 
quence, logic, earnestness, and dignified 
manner she held her audience spell-bound 
for over an hour. Men who were oppo- 
nents, and had come in to criticize, ex- 
pecting to be amused, could not help be 
ing impressed with the masterly way in 
which she presented facts. She inter- 
ested both friend and foe, making a last- 
ing and favorable impression. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker requested 
the committee to ask Mrs. Catt any ques- 
tions they chose. She also referred to the 
tax-paying bill in New York, hoping that 
New York would not get ahead of Con- 
necticut. Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, of East 
Hampton, made a plea for the tax-paying 
women of this State. Mrs. Annie M. Fen- 
ner, of New London, spoke of the rights 
of women as citizens. An opportunity 
was given opponents to speak against the 
bill. There was a hush of breathless ex- 
pectancy, and, when no opposing voice 
was heard, it seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Catt’s eloquence had been 
overpowering. It was afterward learned 
that some gentlemen were ready to speak 
in favor of the bill, one of them being 
Mayor Harbison of Hartford, but limited 
time prevented. 

Mrs. Hooker entertained Mrs, Catt, 
holding a reception in the evening in her 
honor. 

The annual convention of the State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held in 
Unity Hall, March 20. In spite of heavy 
rain, the State was well represented by del- 
egates from the different clubs. Mrs. E. 
D. Bacon presided. Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, State president, and Mrs. Emily 





Collins, president of the Equal Rights 
Club of Hartford, were seated on the 
platform with Mrs, Bacon, The business 
of the morning consisted mainly in the 
appointing of delegates to the National 
Convention at Minneapolis, the election of 
officers, and the treasurer’s report. The 
Political Equality Club of Meriden pre- 
sented Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker with 
a handsome bouquet of daffodils and 
cream-tinted roses, as an expression of 
sympathy for her late bereavement. 
These flowers had graced the speaker's 
desk in the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the hearing on the 20th inst., and 
adorned the speaker's desk on the 2ist. 

An animated discussion on school suf- 
frage occupied a part of the morning. 
Mrs. Warren, of Collinsville, said the 
women of that town walked four miles to 
vote, and went to caucuses as well as to 
the polls, Miss Reeves, of lowa, a theo- 
logical student at the Hartford Seminary, 
thought it was important that women 
should get out in numbers and vote; but, 
if they neglected to do so, it was no rea- 
son why school suffrage should be taken 
away from them. Men were often remiss 
in this duty. At one election in Hamp- 
ton, la,, where she resided, only 47 men 
out of 400 cast their ballots. 

Mrs. Emma Chaffee, of East Hampton, 
said she had served with eight men for 
two years on the school board, and was 
treated courteously. She had been chosen 
school visitor and supervisor, and many 


radical changes had been made in the 
school system. Mrs. Bacon announced 


that 225 women had been elected on the 
school board in Connecticut since 1899, 

In the afternoon reports were heard 
from the different clubs. Mrs. Emily Col- 
lins gave a paper abounding with sense, 
wit, and sarcasm, Miss Frances Ellen 
Burr gave one of her sound, logical papers, 
and read an article by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Mrs. Buell said she was a born 
suffragist, although not working specially 
along this line. She urged systematic 
effort. 

The old officers reélected were Mrs, Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, president; Mrs. E. 
D. Bacon, vice-president at large; Frances 
Ellen Burr, recording secretary; Mrs, Ella 
B. Kendrick, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. M. J. Rogers, treasurer; Mrs. Cynthia 
Fuller and Mrs, Warren, auditors. 

The delegates appointed to the National 
Suffrage Convention at Minneapolis were 
Mrs. B. Parsons, Hartford; Mrs. Caroline 
B. Buell, East Hampton; Mrs, M. J. 
Rogers, Mrs. F. W. Hammond, Meriden; 
Mrs. Ella Bennett, Willimantic; Dr. Ida 
Gridley Case, Cottinsville. Mrs, B. Par- 
sons was elected member of the National 
Executive Committee. : 

The most prominent figure at the hear- 
ing and convention was Mrs. Hooker, who, 
through the long years, has toiled earnest- 
ly and arduously for the advancement of 
women. In all her labors she has been 
sustained and encouraged by the right 
hand of her husband, who has now passed 
on to the better land, Standing alone, 
with hair silvered with age, she faces the 
problem before her as courageously as 
ever. As I watched her, clad in mourn- 
ing, and thought of her heart’s desire 
and of the short time that remained 
in which the fulfilment of her hopes 
could be accomplished, I could not 
help wishing that the eyes of the blind 
could be opened to the truth, and that the 
House and Senate would vote favorably on 
the bill, if only to make her heart glad 
ere she, too, joined her loved ones on the 
other shore. The hearts of the women of 
Connecticut are not beating high with ex- 
pectation of victory, but calmly and stoic- 
ally they await the decision. 

A. A. TRUESDELL, State Press Supt. 





NEW YORK, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
W.S. A. was held in the Wilson Parlors, 
March 19. Mrs. Mary H. Loines presided. 

Mrs. Hooper, in reporting on current 
topics, spoke particularly of the women’s 
mass meeting held March 17th at Carnegie 
Hall. She alluded to Mrs. Catt’s speech 
especially. Mrs. Loines gave an account 
of a meeting held on the evening of the 
18th, at Madison Square Concert Hall, 
where Booker T. Washington aud others 
spoke, 

The subject of the day was ‘“Interna- 
tional Problems,’ Mrs, Henry 8S. Snow, 
chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
spoke on “Imperialism vs. Democracy.” 
There are two classes of people, she 
said, Imperialists and Democrats, al- 
ways contending with each other. She 
was opposed to war, and did not believe 
any good was ever accomplished by it. 
We have gotten very imperialistic in this 
country. Individual tendencies and mo- 
tives are always reproduced in every so- 
ciety and nation, and thus it is with im- 
perialism and democracy. Some people 
want to dominate; that is being imperial- 
istic. Others are content to obey, which 
represents democracy. Imperialism is the 
greatest problem confronting this coun- 





try. The trusts and their legislative lob- 
bying, the saloon power, the mining in- 
terests and other forces show evidences of 
imperialism. But protected vice, as it ex. 
ists under the police system of New York, 
is the greatest imperialistic force in the 
country to-day. Another imperial power 
is that which keeps women disfranchised. 
The word imperialistic, in its general ap- 
plication, Mrs, Catt said, means dictator- 
ship at home and in societies or organiza- 
tions. It does not always happen that 
men only are imperialists, she added, and 
she urged all her hearers to become demo- 
cratic and abide by the decision of the 
majority. 

After a discussion, the audience was 
entertained by a recitation of ‘Sally Ann’s 
Experience,"’ given by Mrs. Amelia M. 
Calkins, 

The following resolution was adopted: 
’ Whereas, our fellow citizen, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, has made to the city of Greater 
New York a most mupificent gift for the 
establishment of public libraries, 

Resolved, That the B. W.S. A. rejoices in 
such generosity, and hopes that in the ap- 
pointment of Boards to take the matter un- 
der consideration, women will not be omit- 
ted, since they form so large a part of the 
reading public, and have given active ser- 
vice in instituting and developing several of 
our present free libraries. Among these are 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, Mrs. Isaac A. Cary, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Perry, of Brooklyn, Mrs. 
Doubleday and Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, of 
Bay Ridge, Mrs. Peter Bogart, of Benson- 
hurst, and Mrs. Cynthia W. Little, of Sta- 
ten Island. 

After extending a hearty vote of thanks 
to the ladies who entertained us, the 
meeting adjourned to enjoy a social tea, 

L. K. Winters, Ree. Sec. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of —doliars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








Dyspepsia is difticult digestion, due to 
the absence of natural digestive fluids, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla restores the digestive 
powers, 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 




















For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D,. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt, Agt. 
BOSTON 


Do Not Send for This 


“*Little,Gem” unless you are satisfied that it wili 
be a convenience to you. If you prefer to clean 
your glasses with a soiled bandkerchief or piece 
of paper then you do not wantit. But hundreds 
have found it very convenient. This is not a catch 
penny novelty, but a practical, useful, and pretty 


The “Little Gem” 
Eyeglass Cleaner, 
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article. Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one 
address for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHAN, Inventor, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum, Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargiot T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y.. 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 








“Chicago” ‘North Shore” 
Special 8 ial 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cena, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m.’| 2.00P.m, 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 o 
Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 * 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.304.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M, 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, In 
Waterloo, Webster, City, Fort ee) 
Denison and Council B: 


IMWBLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-ilorary moking cars, sleeping cars, 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON G. P. A, Chicago, 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOF6é 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ey 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cass 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” — © 
ry publication devoted to the development 


the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


: D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 





8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 

The Colorado Legislature has voted to 
submit a Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding an educational qualification for 
suffrage. 

At the Prohibition City Convention held 
at the Normal Auditorium in Denver, a 
city ticket consisting wholly of women 
was named. “There would have been more 
generosity in this if there had been any 
chance of their election; but it is generally 
the small minority parties that nominate 
women, when the candidates are asked 
to stand with the certainty that they will 
merely be knocked down, The number 
of no-license towns in Colorado has more 
than quadrupled since equal suffrage was 
given to women, but the vote of the Third 
Party Prohibitionists remains small. The 
Denver ticket was as follows: 

For mayor, Mrs, A. A. Hawley. 

For clerk, Miss Celia Davis. 

For treasurer, Mrs, Aurora Quinn. 

For engineer, Miss Nellie Oswald. 

For auditor, Miss Sophia Jetferson. 

For president board of supervisors, Mrs. 
Jennie Jones. 

For supervisors, Mrs, Ida Taylor, Mrs. 


M. E. Craise, Mrs. L. A. Jefferson, Mrs. 
Kate Scouller 
For aldermen—First ward, Mrs. Ida 


Davis; 2d, Mrs. Myra Sprague; 3d, Mrs. 
C. J. Hall; 4th, Mrs. N. A. McGahey; 5th, 
Mrs. Mary Gerber; 6th, Mrs. Lora Nichols; 
7th, Mrs. Laura B. Thompson; 8th, Mrs. 
Lulu Lugg; 9th, Mrs. N. C. Hearon; 10th, 
Mrs. A. L. Delaney; llth, Mrs. Dr. May 
F, Burns; 12th, Mrs. Anna Quay; 13th, 
Mrs. Jettie Pumphrey; 14th, Mrs. Needles; 
15th, Mrs. A. Hungerford; 16th, Mrs, An- 
nie Rexroad. 

Mrs. Hawley is president of the State 
W.C. T. U. Miss Davis is State presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Mrs. Quinn is presi- 
dent of the local W. C. T. U., and Miss 
Nellie Oswald is a student at Denver Uni- 
versity, in the scientific course, a strong 
advocate of temperance and a member of 
ie T..7..0. Fi G, 

Denver and Colorado Springs went Re- 
publican, Pueblo, Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor Democratic. 
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MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 25, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The March meeting of the Minnesota 
W.S. A, State executive committee was 
largely attended. Reports were consid- 
ered from all committees on convention 
arrangements, ‘The Association is cordial 
and enthusiastic in its preparations for 
the coming of our guests. Excellent com- 
mittees have been secured, with the fol- 
lowing chairmen, all from Minneapolis, 


because the convention is held in that 
city: 
Local arrangements, Dr. Cora Smith 


Eaton, 607 Masonic Temple. 

Entertainment, Mrs. Ima 
Stacy, 1322 Vine Place. 

Finance, Mrs, A. T, Anderson, 1919 Fifth 
Avenue, 8. 

Music, Mrs. Cleone Daniels Bergren, 
1317 Harmon Place. 

Decorations, J. Bryan Bushnell, 443 An- 
drus Building. 

Advertising and Printing, Dr. Margaret 
Koch, 609 Masonic Temple. 

Press, Miss Martha Scott Anderson, The 
Journal, 

Badges, Mrs. Harnden, 2540 Blooming- 
ton Avenue. 

Ushers, Miss Juliet O’ Hearn, : 
Avenue, 3S. 

Sunday Services, Mrs. Lydia Phillips 
Williams, 410 South Ninth Street. 

The Committee has voted to put a tele- 
phone into the convention building for 
the use of the delegates. The Western 
Union will have a telegraph office there 
for receiving and delivering messages, and 
N. D. T. boys will be in waiting for local 
messages. Restaurant arrangements are 
now completed with an excellent caterer, 
who will serve a wholesome lunch both 
noon and evening each day of the conven- 
tion. The will be varied and at 
reasonable rates, & la carte. The dining- 
room and kitchen are on the second floor 
of the convention building, near the rest 
room, which will be in charge of the Min- 
neapolis Political Equality Club. The 
post-office will be on the main floor. 

Minnesota is counting ona full delega- 
tion from every State. Mrs, Stacy will 
provide hospitable entertainment for all 
whose names are sent to her. The State 
president, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, has 
supervised the selection of each commit- 
tee, and will be ready to welcome each 
delegate in the name of the State Associa- 
Cona SmiruH EAron. 


Winchell 


3245 Third 


menu 


tion. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 1, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia 
County Suffrage Association on March 
27, we had an interesting address on ‘‘The 
Rights and Duties of Women”’ from Mrs. 
Florence A. Burleigh. Our president, 


hall 


Miss Jane Campbell, reported having been 





in correspondence with the State librarian 
of Pennsylvania, asking if suffrage books 
might be placed in the travelling libraries. 
Thirty of these libraries are already es- 
tablished, and a bill has passed the Legis- 
lature increasing the number to one hun- 
dred, A favorable reply was received in 
regard to the list which she had forwarded, 
so we are now asking for donations of 
books, or money to purchase them, We 
have already received ‘“The Life of Susan 
B. Anthony” and Mill’s “Subjection of 
Women.” 

Mrs. Mary F. Kenderdine read a paper 
on the life of Lucy Stone. It seems to me 
we can hardly bring out too much the 
beauty of such lives, the keynote of which 
is, ‘‘working for others.’’ Those who do 
it for the public in the right spirit are all 
the more faithful in their home duties. I 
remember as a child being taken to an 
anti-slavery meeting in this city, at which 
Lucy Stone was one of the speakers, 
Some who preceded her were to me rather 
uninteresting, but when she began, with 
that clear and musical voice, her person- 
ality and earnestness, as well as the cause 
she was pleading, compelled the attention 
of every one of her audience; and when 
she sat down, a gentleman near me, who 
was not accustomed to hearing women on 
the platform, said: ‘‘What a stump speak- 
er she would make!” 

This is a conservative community, and 
we work along slowly, but public senti- 
ment is gradually changing. We notice 
in the meetings of the women’s clubs that 
the subject, when it comes up, is listened 
to respectfully, if not applauded. K. 


> 


NEW YORE. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 
To the P. E. Clubs of New York: 

Again the tax-bill has been the vital 
issue of the month. Now its fate hangs 
in the balance, and we watch eagerly for 
the report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. ‘The bill passed the Assembly on 
Feb. 26, 83 to Senator Brackett, 
chairman of the Senate Committee, gave a 
hearing on March 20. Our side was rep- 
resented by Mrs. Mary H. Loines, Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Ilackstaff, Miss Margaret L. Chanler, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and Mrs. Mary N. 
Ilubbard of Cambridge, the heaviest tax- 
payer in her town, which belongs to Sena- 
tor Brackett’s district. Several ‘‘Antis’’ 
were present from New York and Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. Loines presided for our side, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge for the ‘‘Antis.”’ 
Each had the same amount of time, speak- 
ing alternately. Our speakers were Mrs. 
Chapman, Miss Chanler, and Miss Black- 
well, who closed the hearing and refuted 
the statements of the other side with so 
many hard facts that there was not a foot 
of ground left for them to stand on, She 
opened her remarks very happily by say- 
ing that since Dr. Abbott had come to 
Boston to help them at their recent hear- 
ing, it seemed only right to reciprocate 
favors. The ‘‘Antis’’ had nothing new to 
give, but talked in the usual way about 
the burden of the ballot and the injustice 
of forcing it on the women who did not 
want it. None kept to the discussion of 
the bill, but all argued against woman 
suffrage in general. It is a curious anom- 
aly inarepublic to see so-called citizens 
protesting against giving representation 
to taxpayers. Mrs, Chapman writes that 
one of the Senators pronounced Miss 
lackwell’s speech ‘‘wonderful for its 
logic and marshalling of facts.’’ But the 
‘***Antis’ think they have the Senate.” 
Let us flood the men with petitions and 
letters, and then await the result with a 
firm conviction that if victory does not 
come this year, it will surely be ours one 
day. 
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ORGANIZATION, 

Mrs. ILollis, organizer in Steuben Coun- 
ty, reports that the storms of March in- 
terfered with her work. The snow was 
ten and twelve feet deep in some places. 
But she was able to address the Grange 
and the Epworth League on suffrage, to 
distribute literature and to carry on her 
press work. The new club in Woodhull 
is enthusiastic. 

The first two weeks of March were spent 
by the Chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee in eastern counties perfecting the 
arrangements for the series of April meet- 
ings. It was pleasant to meet old friends 
of the cause in many places. At Hudson 
it was my privilege to be the guest of Miss 
Kornelia T. Andrews for a few days, and 
to meet members of the club, including 
the local president, Mrs. H. Lyle Smith. 
A Sunday was also spent with Mrs, Sear- 
ing at Kingston. There I called upon 
Mrs. Burhans, who did such effective 
work in her county during the campaign 
of 1894. At Catskill were Mrs. Root and 
Mrs. Malcolm; at Newburgh, Mrs. Head- 
ley, Mrs. Dickey, and Miss Taft; at Pough- 
keepsie, Mrs. Gardner, with whom I staid 
several days; at Albany there were Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson, formerly of James- 
town. At Fishkill I had a few moments 
with our loyal worker, Mrs. Emily L. De 





Garmo. New suffragists were also found, 

and the meetings promise to lead to a 

revival of interest in our work. They will 

begin April 8, at Amsterdam, where Miss 

Shaw will preach on Easter Sunday. 
REPORTS FROM CLUBS. 

The secretary of the Greenleaf Club of 
Cuba, Mrs. Elsie Cook, sends a contribu- 
tion from the club for the Monthly Letter, 
and an interesting report of work done. 
There are nineteen members. Weekly 
meetings are held. The programme this 
year includes reading from the History of 
Woman Suffrage, followed by general dis- 
cussion, roll-call and responses, and occa- 
sional papers. ‘‘The evenings pass all too 
quickly,’’ says Mrs. Cook. A visitor 
lately complimented the club on the fact 
that there was no gossip at the meetings. 

The new club of New York is now regu- 
larly organized with the following offi- 
cers: President pro tem, Mrs. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D.; vice-presidents, Miss 
Margaret Livingston Chanler, Dr. William 
Rainsford, and Rev. Leighton Williams; 
secretary, Miss Annette Finnegan. 

The Bedford League cleared $172 at 
its rummage sale. It immediately voted 
to pay the pledges to the State and 
National Associations and to the Monthly 
Letter. The last business meeting was 
held at the house of the president, Mrs. 
Perkins. Light refreshments were served 
and a social hour enjoyed. The secretary 
reports that this feature of the meetings 
has proved a great success, as it enables 
the members to become acquainted. 

Oneida County is very much alive. 
The Utica club now numbers 150, Ata 
recent meeting held at the house of the 
president, Mrs. Roberts, there was a large 
attendance in spite of inclement weather. 
The address was by Mr. Edward Lewis on 
the Legal Status of Women in New York 
State, and was most able. The papers 
printed full reports, A class in civil gov- 
ernment numbering twenty-five has been 
started under the direction of Miss Ida J. 
Butcher. Mrs, Roberts will conduct a 
class in Parliamentary Law, and a teacher 
has been secured to lead another in Amer- 
ican History. The older clubs must look 
to their laurels, or Utica under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Roberts will shoot ahead of 
them. 

Trenton, too, is enthusiastic. The 
president, Mrs. Andrew, writes that a 
great deal of interest is shown in the Civic 
Cards sent from the headquarters, and the 
members are anxious to meet every two 
weeks to study them. A chapter of 
Mill’s book will be read at each meeting. 
Mrs. Town of Utica gave a paper ata 
recent meeting, ‘‘helping all by her counsel 
and cheer.’’ All the tax-paying women 
voted at the last school election in Tren- 
ton. 

A delegation from the New Century 
and the Political Equality Clubs of 
Utica attended a Grange meeting at Floyd 
Corners on March 1. Miss Butcher, Mrs. 
Town and others spoke on invitation of 
the presiding officer, Mr. John Andrew of 
Trenton. Mrs. Town’s subject was Polit- 
ical Equality. 

Syracuse is rejoicing over $106 added 
to its treasury by Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son's lecture. It enjoyed an able address 
on the 20th from Mrs. Roberts, president 
of the Utica Club. Her subject was ‘*The 
Logic of Experience on the Woman Suf- 
frage Question.’’ As Mrs. Roberts has 
spent some time in Denver, her deductions 
were especially forcible. We hope other 
clubs may be able to secure Mrs, Roberts 
for this address. Nothing could be more 


convincing. 
Glens Falls reorganized at its last 
meeting under the name of Political 


Equality League. It starts with a member- 
ship of fourteen and the following officers: 
President, Mrs. A. H. Fish; 1st Vice- 
President, Mrs. Susie M. Bain; 2d Vice- 
President, Mrs. F. M. Haviland; Seere- 
tary, Mrs. James Pardo; Treasurer, Miss 
Anna Murray. Congratulations and wel- 
come to our new League and officers. 

Our State Treasurer, Mrs. Hackstaff, 
has just returned from Ilavana, Cuba, 
much benefited by the brief change from 
confining work, 

ITARRIET MAY MILLS, 
State Headquarters : 
926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


_——- 





NEBRASKA. 





Miss Laura A. Gregg has prepared a pro- 
gramme for a unique May-Day celebra- 
tion by the suffrage clubs. She publishes 
in a neat pamphlet selections from eight- 
een Nebraska poets, with a sketch of the 
life of each. Miss Gregg writes: 

These are not “pieces to speak’’ for 
children, but poems to be recited by ex- 
perienced readers. If the readers have 
not studied elocution, see that they are 
thoroughly drilled by some competent 
person. 

The programme is in accord with the 
day, and we suggest that the entertain- 
ment be divided into two parts. Let the 
first part be a revival of the old-time May 
Day festivities. If possible, have the 
children’s dance around the May pole, 
and the crowning of the ‘‘Queen of May.” 


| If the entertainment be given ina hall or 
| church, this can be easily managed: if in 
/® home, have the May-pole dance in the 
yard, With the red, white, and blue rib 
| bons which the children twine around the 
pole, be sure to include the yellow also, 

Should the May-pole dance be impracti- 
cable, prepare some kind of drill for the 
children. A most appropriate one would 
be a ‘‘May-basket drill.’’ Get the ordinary 
wooden butter plates, cover them with 
gilt or silver paper, and trim them pro- 
fusely with bright colors and tlowing rib- 
bons. The movements of the drill may 
be taken from the system of hand and arm 
calisthenics used in the schools, and any 
teacher can outline them. To these may 
be added many of the movements of the 
‘fan drill’? and the ‘sash drill.’ The 
next morning let the children of the drill 
fill these baskets with flowers and carry 
them to the sick and aged. 

After the first part of the entertainment 
let the audience retire to the parlor or 
auditorium for the recitation of the poems. 
In no instance should the literary part of 
the programme be given out-of-doors. 
Fine points of melody are lost in the open 
air. 

The audiences will be interested in 
knowing who the poets are, where they 
live, and what books they have written. 
The short sketches of them should be 
given by the chairman when each selec- 
tion is announced, 


This weuld be a good idea for other 
States. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


ALLSTON. The Brighton and Allston 
League gave a reception last week to its 
new members, at the house of Miss Clara 
E, Matchett. There was a large attend- 
ance. Miss Jean Baird Pond, of the 
Brighton High School, read her essay on 
suffrage which won the Abby W. May 
prize; and many of the young men and 
women from the High School were present 
to hear her. This bright girl was chosen 
with two young men to represent the 
Brighton High School, when it debated 
with the Boston (Boys’) Latin school last 
year, and the victory of Brighton was held 
to be mainly due to her eloquence, She 
has taken a scholarship and will enter 
Smith College next autumn. She is as 
pleasing and graceful as she is intelligent. 
Brief addresses were made by Mrs. Park, 
Mr. Blackwelland Miss Blackwell, and 
there were music and refreshments. Mrs. 
Hapgood presided. It was a delightful 
evening. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE,—Another interesting 
dramatic attraction, This is the drama of 
Southern life during the rebellion, called 
‘“*Lynwood,’’ written by Mr. J. K. Tillot- 
son, whose play ‘*The Young Wife’’ has 
proved so successful, The love story of 
a Kentucky girl and an officer of the Fed- 
eral army touches lightly upon the un- 
pleasant realities of the struggle. The 
action is in Kentucky, and the author has 
tinged his scene with local color. The 
plot is developed skilfully and holds the 
interest. At the Monday matinee choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed, 


— 


V AUDEVILLE,— 
For Easter week Boston Music Hall will 
present a variety entertainment. The 
list of attractions is not complete, but 
enough can be cited to indicate the char- 
acter of the whole. Miss Kdith Mason 
and Thomas Persse will appear in oper- 
atic excerpts. Gertrude Haynes and *'The 
Choir Celestial,’’ with Master James 
Byrnes as soloist, will remain one more 
week, with special Kaster music; George 
Evans, ‘The Honey Boy,’ will deliver 
his blackface monologue and sing a few 
of his latest inventions; Harding and Ah 
Sid will appear in ‘‘The Clown and the 
Chinaman.’’ Others will be Lew Sully, 
minstrel comedian, and the Two Judges, 
acrobats, Tony and Frances Ryder, with 
their trained monkeys, Stanley and Wil- 
son, eccentric comedians and musicians, 
Fred Caldwell, dancer, Cogan and Bacon, 
comedy sketchists, Bell and Richards, 
black and white face musical act, Eldora 
and Norine, expert jugglers, and the Pat- 
tens, in a comedy and musical act. 


Boston Music HALL: 








Now Ready 


Spring Overcoats 
$15 to $35 


MEN’S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


Entrance During Alterations, 


398 Washington St. 


Macullar, Parker Company 
NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
Longwood. 4 





proper and . Brookline, 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Neo. 1973. 





JOHNSON & SMITH. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 8,3 P.M. The Discussion Committee wij 
consider the question How could our Indians be 
more wisely and justly treated’ Speakers, Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore and Miss Frances Sparhawk. 





_Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 3 
feet above Charles River; two minutes fiom 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile tu Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 








To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
mivoutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston, 





AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


ACTON, 


Boston, Mass, 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L,, 76 St. Stephens St. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.”—nglishwoman'’s Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
Livermore. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”’—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

“It isan exceedingly bright paper, and what ts 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

‘““THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been m 
outlook upon the great and widening world o 
woman's work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”—Frances. E Willard. 








HOTELS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 








BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 
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